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General Conference & Philanthropic Union. 
CONFERENCE BULLETIN. 


1. Representatives of the Committee of Arrange- 


the 16th, leaving Chappaqua at 9a. m., Jersey City 
(B. & O.), 11 a. m., Making same stops as going, 
reaching Washington at 4.50 p. m. 

A special round-trip ticket to New York and re- 
turn (including transfer by boat from versey City 
direct to Harlem railroad) will be issued to all per- 
sons coming by special train, upon presentation of 

| order signed by wea The wee of round-trip 
ticket will be asfollows: from Washington, $8.67; 
Laurel, $7.93; Baltimore, $7.07; Aiken, $5.59; Wil- 
mington, $4.33 ; Chester, $3.82; Philadelphia, $3.33 ; 
Jenkintown, $3.03; Langhorne, $2.51; Yardley, 
$2.24; Trenton Junction, $2.27; Plainfield, $1.00. 
The special Excursion Ticket from New York to 
Chappaqua and return, at 80 cents each, can be ob- 
tained only by applying to me, names at all who 
come by the special train will be furnished it on 
train. Ticket orders can be obtained either from 
myself; Robert M. Janney, 112 Custom Place, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Eli M. Lamb, 1432 McCulloh Street, 
Baltimore, Md. ; or Dr. O. Edward Janney, 887 N. 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Persons coming by regular trains over B. & O. 
can purchase round trip tickets on presentation 
of ticket order, only at the stations at which the 
special train stops, they will have to make their own 
transfer from Jersey City to the Harlem Railroad 
depot, 42d street and 4th avenue, this city. It is 
desired that persons coming from the West should 
come by Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and, if possi- 
ble, connect with special train at Washington. The 
Committee desire that all Friends who can, should 
arrange to come by the special train, as it will assist 
the Committee in its arrangements for transporta- 


tion, ete. 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 


Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York City. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


| 305-307 Walnut &St., Phila. 


Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world, 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 


| The special train will return on the morning of 
} 


ington, and will furnish to all on board special 
round trip tickets from New York to Chappaqua, 


from Jersey City to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
together with individual tickets designating the 
holder’s place of entertainment, room, etc., and en- 
titling him to free transportation from Jersey City 
to Grand Central Station, and from Chappaqua 
Station to the Mountain Institute, also to the priv- 
ileges of the Dining Hall 

2. Itis very important that all who expect to at- 


hia Yearly Meetings should come by the‘ Special 

rain” so that the committee can properly assign 
them, and furnish them with tickets. if any from 
these yearly meetings are not able to leave on the 
8th, so as to come by this train, they should send at 
once to the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the special excursion ticket from New 
York to Chappaqua, enclosing eighty cents for 
same, Members of New York and other Yearly 
Meetings, who will come by way of New York City, 
are also requested to send for the Special Chappa- 
qua Ticket 

3. A special cdr will leave the Warren Street 


Trenton, N. J., at 1.30 p.m. on Eighth month 8th, 
to be attached to the special train arriving at Tren- 
ton Junction at 1.45 p. m. 

4. Trains leave Grand Central Depot, 42d St. and 
4th avenue, New York City, for Chappaque, at 8.08 
a. m., 10.30 a. m.; 2.10 p. m., 3.50 p. m , 4.21 p. m., 


5. All Friends going to Chappaqua on the 8th 
quested, as far as possible, to take the 2.10 p. m. 


6. As the Institute will be occupied during the 
sessions of the Conference by a far greater number 
of guests than its usual number of students, it is 


ggage. 
7. A -office will be opened in the Institute, 
where all in-coming mail matter will be received, | 
and out-going may be deposited. Delegates and 


visitors should have their mail addressed in care of What is 


lore Refreshing than a 
Cup of Good Tea? 


So much cheaper than cocoa. 334 pounds 
of Ingram’s Blended Tea sent prepaid on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive 
Ten Dollars, with five other names, six 
packages of the above Tea (21 ~ounds), 
will be forwarded to one address. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


HENRY | HOvSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


Cc. | Durable Work, Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS. y+ 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON FHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


- CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
‘ Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia 


8. Arrangements will be made to have a limited 
amount of laundry work done for such as wish it, at 
their own expense. 

9. For the information of numerous correspon- 
that a limited number of 
Friends can find boarding accommodations outside 
of the Institute, if early application is made to 


om 
JOSEPH A. JARDUS, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York city. 


NOTICE. 


Delegates or visitors whose names have been sent 
and who find that oy will not be able to attend 
oo are requested to 
send information of the fact to the undersigned. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman of Reception Committee, 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York City. 





Reduction in Railroad Rates. 

The railroads embraced within the territory east 
of Chicago and St. Louis (not including New Eng- 
land) have agreed that all persons attending the 

and ae ae full first-class fare to | 
New York, 8 be returned for 34 fare, provided that | 
ar obtain a certificate from A om at starting point 
which must be countersigned by Clerk of General | 
ua. 
m made with the Balti- 
hio R. R. fur a special train to leave Wash- 


Arrangements have 


Baltimore, 10.00 a.m.; Aiken, 1!.02a.m.; Wilming- 
ton, 11.50 a.m. ; Chester, 12.05 p.m.; Philadelphia, 
(24th and Chestnut), 12.25 and (12th and Market), 
12.50; Jenkintown, 1.15; Langhorne, 1.30; Yardley, 
1.40; Trenton Junction, 1.45; Plainfield, 2.35; Jer- 
sey City, 3.10. 
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MIDDLE-AGED, RELIABLE MAN. FRIEND, 
desires employmeut. Would like an inter- 
view with a firm doing first-class business, 

who needs a conscientious person ; has had ex peri- 
ence as collector, salesman, book-keeper. etc. 
Friends p referred. Address W., this Office. 


A 


GRADUATE NURSE WOULD LIKE ENTIRE 
charge of an invalid or sick child. Address 
H., 242 Turner 8t., Phila 


OSITION WANTED BY YOUNG LaDy, 
Friend, as companion to an elderly or conva- 
lescent lady. Address T., this Office. 





ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, FRIEND, OF 

/ both Normal and Collegiate training, de- 

sires a position as teacher. Address U., 
this Office 


JOUNG WOMAN, RELIARLE AND TRUST- 
worthy, would like a position in a Friends’ 
family where there are no children, to care 

for an aged person and oversee the house. Address 
H. VAN SALISBURY, 525 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wa POSITION AS CARETAKER, 





companion, or nurse, to lady or invalid. 
References on a 
M. L. MULLER, 1721 Jefferson St. 
ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN AS TEACHER 
in a family, one capable of preparing pu- 
pils tor college. 
Address S., this Office. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


eg P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fine photographs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 
John Faber Miller, “\.cteews be 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office, 
903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


7 (B. Dorsty & Sons. 

Formerly of} Frywrer & EDWARDS. 

The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All des of goods always at lowest market prices. 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. 


Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
- SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-91 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


| the training of teachers and Kindergartn 


RIP OD Yic0 


he PURE "x 


USED IN HOSPITALS. 


. 
THE PROCTTT? 2 CAMSLE CO.. CIN’TI. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Loctst VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes 
Thorough courses popeting for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pecmaty located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, : 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will re-open Ninth month 10, 18%. The work 

ins with Kindergarten and ends with the High 

School and College Preparato: A department for 

ers. Spe- 

cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when uested. 

ISaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


dress 


Darlington Seminary yu, 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Thirty-ninth School Year commences Ninth 
month 17th next. Beautiful and healthly location. 
Grounds, 27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Liter- 
ary, and Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art 
Department. New Gymnasium. This school has 
been uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 


Richard Darlington, Ph. D., 


West Chester, Penna 


For 
g Ladies. 


. ,. ) 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory schoo! 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars eS 

LOUIS B. LER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


SS sexes under the care 
Purchase rly M . The present build- 
a Sam as ae 
arrangements. en tors. 

for college. Healthful! 


Tess 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


Edward C. Dixon. 


“VICTOR” 835 Arch St 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
| UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New 
extensive : 
three courses of study, the Scien . 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biol 
laboratories; manual 7 care 
| be given to the moral and re training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Peirce School 
The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 


RECORD BUILDING, 917-919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traiding. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “Is has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A comglete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Cus- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
+s-eAssisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are for counting room 
or ce. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, is04. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
sear. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed nmtter con- 
eerning the School. 


D. F. Dimon. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


Tzacuests, TuTors, GOVERNESSES, 


AND COMPANIONS. 


We study ADAPTATION, and 


thoroughly INvEsTieaTs all our members. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXI. 


I cheerfully recognize and bear testimony to the good 
works and lives of those who widely differ in faith and 
practice; but I have seen no truer types of Christianity, no 
better men and women, than I have known and still know 
among those who not blindly, but intelligently, hold the doc- 
frines and maintain the testimonies of our early Friends. 


. Joun G. WHITTIER. 


This is another extract from the letter sent to Friends’ Review, in 
1870. We have several more, which we intend to print ; they are all 
pointed, concise, and sound. 


Note the expression: “ those who not blindly, but intelligently.” 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


WE see not, know not, all our way 

Is night,—with Thee alone is day ; 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 

Above the storms our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 

But who are we to make complaint, 

Or dare to plead, in times like these, 

The weakness of our love of ease ? 
Thy will be done ! 


We take with solema thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 


Whose will be done ! — Whittier. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FRIENDS.! 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

Tue chapter on ‘ Beginnings in England’’ presents 
a good sketch of the rise of the Society. A proper care 
is taken to refute some of the erroneous notions concern- 
ing George Fox. It is pointed out that though an uned- 
ucated, he was not an illiterate man, and it is explained 
- that the charge of ‘‘interrupting’’ preachers in the 
churches is almost wholly an exaggeration. A reading of 
his journal will show how he says, again and again, that 
‘* when the priest had done,’’ he spoke. The misleading 
ideas on one or two points which characterize that other- 
wise valuable work, the ‘‘Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth,’’ by the later-day Robert 
Barclay, are justly cautioned against. 

An expression in this chapter—there may be more 
than one—fails to do justice, as we understand it, to 
George Fox’s conception of the Divine light. He is de- 
scribed (pp. 185-6), as holding: ‘‘ the necessity of some 
power within the man to enable him to live in accordance 
with the will of God ; the direct communication of this 
will to every believer in the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Perhaps 
there is a doctrinal refinement here, implying two steps 
in the divine communication. George Fox cannot be 
fairly said to be have regarded the divine indwelling as a 
** necessity,’’ for he did not approach the subject on 

1“ HIsTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA.” By 


Professor Allen C. Thomas, A. M., and Richard H. Thomas, M. D. 
New York: The Christian Literature Company. 13894. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1894. 
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grounds of reasoning; he declared the actuality of the 
visitation as a glorious truth, known undeniably by ex- 
perience. And of course he did not limit the gift to 
‘believers.’ He told the American Indians that Christ 
‘« had enlightened them as well as others,’’ and in his dis- 
pute, in North Carolina, at the house of the Governor, 
with the doubting Doctor, ‘‘ concerning the Light and 
Spirit of God,’’ which the Doctor ‘‘ denied to be in 
every one, and affirmed it was not in the Indians,’’ Fox 
summoned instantly one of them to prove him wrong. ‘‘I 
called,’’ he says, ‘‘ an Indian to me, and asked him 
‘« whether or no, when he did lie, or do wrong to any one, 
there was not something in him that did reprove him for 
it.’’’ To which the Indian answered, there was. And, 
upon leaving Carolina, a little later, Fox, as if he were 
summing up his testimony on this point, breaks out: 
‘¢ The power of the Lord is the same in all; is over all, 
and doth reach the good in all; praised be the Lord for 
ever!’’ There is no limitation here of the universality 
of Divine Light. 

The third chapter, ‘‘ Early Years in America,’’ is an 
excellent review, precisely and compactly stated, of the 
beginnings of Friends in this country. The authors have 
availed themselves of several special studies of recent 
writers,—Richard P. Hallowell, in Massachusetts, Prof. 
S. B. Weeks, in North Carolina, and others. Janney’s 
‘¢ Life of Penn,’’ it is said in a foot-note, ‘‘ is still the 
best,’’—as no doubt it is. 

To trace the history of the whole of the 18th Cen- 
tury in a single chapter, (chap. iv.) of eighteen pages is 
no easy task. The period was one of comparative quiet- 
ude for the Friends. The stirring experiences of the 
earlier times were now absent. Emerged from the era of 
sharp persecution, even in the unfriendly colonies, but 
confronted still with the antagonisms which their testi- 
monies, especially as to war, necessarily aroused, the 
Friends drew together, compacted their organization, and 
turned their attention to their internal. affairs. 

This was natural, and unless we are to regerd the 
mission of Friends as solely that of propagation of prin- 
ciples, it can hardly be regarded as unhealthy. It has, 
however, been very common to speak of the 18th Cen- 
tury as a period of decadence, or, at least, of stagnation, 
for the Friends,—‘‘the middle age of Quakerism,’’— 
and with this view the work under notice appears to co- 
incide. Samuel Bownes is cited that the tendency was 
to run to form, rather than abide in the life, and Joseph 
John Gurney to the same effect. ‘‘ Now began,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ the general expulsion of members for marrying 
non-members, the severe rules in regard to dress and lan- 
guage, and many of those customs and outward practices 
which a later generation has supposed were peculiar to 
Friends from their foundation. When the rec- 
ords are examined, and the lists of disownments for 
‘marrying out’ and for external infractions of the Disci- 
pline are read, the wonder is that there was any Society 
left.’”’ 

There is much truth in this, and yet we must guard 
against an unfair judgment of the work done in the forma- 
tion of the Discipline. It cannot be doubted that in 
most particulars the ‘‘ good order’’ which it enjoined, 
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é ) 
and sought to establish, was wholesome. Its successful | 
testimony against Slavery, its progressive assault upon | 


Intemperance, its patient advocacy of Peace, its insist- 
ence upon integrity in business affairs, its various shields 
and cautions concerning purity in private life, were all 
steps forward, both honorable and important. The times 
needed them. The Friends made a high profession ; they 
were bound to show a consistent walk. The general 


looseness of manners, in England and America, in the | 


18th Century, made it not only prudent, but necessary, 
for the Friends to guard their own fold by careful over- 
sight. So far as they could protect themselves they were 
doing good ; so far as they influenced society at large 
they were rendering it valuable service. But that the 
rules adopted ran into an excess of strictness, and de- 


—at least to depress—spiritual life, there can hardly be 
adoubt. The severe enactments concerning marriage, 
from which the Society suffered so much, seem difficult 
now to justify ; whether they were ever a real need, and 
of wholesome effect, or only an excessive manifestation 
of the disciplinary effort, borrowed in large part from the 


supposed example of the Jews of the Old Testament in | 


their unfortunate marriages with Philistine neighbors, 
might be interesting, perhaps profitable, for inquiry. 

It was about the middle of the Century that the Dis- 
cipline had acquired considerable dimensions, a more 
definite form, and more strict expression. The establish- 
ment of the condition-searching Queries, in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 1747, indicates this, and the long lists 


of disownments on account of marriage appear about that | 


time. There had been a definite ‘‘ Book of Discipline,’’ 
in this yearly meeting, it seems, as early as 1704, but its 


provisions were few and general compared with the mass 
of enactment which at the end of the century was gath- 
ered into the Book of 1806. 

Following upon this theme, Prof. and Dr. Thomas 
remark: ‘‘Another serious result must be noticed. There 
grew up an idea that internal guidance alone was essen- 
tial, and this led to a depreciation of the importance of | 


the Scriptures, and of the ministry of the Word. 
is shown by the decrease in the number of the ministers, 
and the great increase in the number of the elders and 
overseers.”’ The definite adoption, about 1737 (in Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting) of birthright membership, it is re- 


marked, ‘‘ changed the Society froma church of be- | 
lievers, at least in,theory, to a corporation or association | 


of persons, some of whom always would be among the 
unconverted. Youth had been no hindrance in the early 
days, provided the person was believed to be converted ; 


with conversion.”’ 

These observations open extensive vistas, and involve 
matters of such weight that they cannot be allowed to 
pass without some comment. That there was an actual 
decline of spiritual life, and a falling away in substantial 
Christianity, is not at all certain. The lamentations of 


traveling ministers, abroad and here, over the decline of | 
the Society (referred to by S. M. Janney, in his ‘ His- | 


tory,’’ in numeraus places), must be taken with grains of 
allowance. To see the past in a halo is natural. 
Friends in the ministry, as they went abroad, had before 


their mental vision a golden age of the Society, and when | 
they found failures and deficiencies it seemed to them a | 


sad declension had set in. We cannot think very ill of a 


century which, in America, was served by characters like | 


Chalkley, Woolman, Warner Mifflin, the Pembertons, 
Nicholas Waln, and so many other worthies, nor of a 
body which so advanced its testimonies against evil con- 
ditions ; nor yet of the religions earnestness which mani- 





This | 





fested itself in so many visits to the unhopeful West 
Indies, and back and forth across the Atlantic. The 


| long list of those who died in this service, and were laid 


in distant graves, begins early in the century, and brings 
us down to Woolman’s close, at York, in 1772, and Job 
Scott’s, at Ballitore, in 1793. It is easy to depreciate 
the period or people whose annals are uneventtul, but 
Quakerism is by nature quiet, steady, and undemonstra- 
tive. The stirring chapters of its life are mostly those 
where suffering has been forced upon it, or where it for- 
got for the time its own teachings. Persecutions, like 
those at Boston, illustrate the one class, the divisions in 
in the Society of later time, the other. 

That the Friends, at any time, unduly estimated the 


| authority and vital importance of the Inner Light, we 
scended to a minuteness of detail which tended to destroy 


question altogether; that they inclined, in this period, 
to undervalue the Scriptures, or the importance of the 
spoken message, we may be permitted todoubt. It came 
to béseen, in the course of the century after the death of 
Fox, that the particular and peculiar message which he 
brought to the world, that which he so emphatically in- 
sisted upon as ‘‘ the Truth,’’ was not some modification 
or paraphrase of church formulas, such as is reflected in 


| that stumbling-block of Quakerism, his letter to the Gov- 
| ernor of Barbadoes, but was found in his declaration of 


that primary thought of all true religion, the Indwelling 
of God. Doubtless it came to pass that the Quakers of 
the eighteenth century perceived more clearly this import 
of his message, and appreciated more exactly the place 
which his ministry held in the world’s religious experi- 
ence. Seeing this, they might and would adopt more 
definitely and more consistently the one great thought of 
their beloved minister, and gather more closely around it 
as their true standard. This would explain why it was 
that when the ‘‘ evangelical’’ storm burst forth from 
England, at the beginning of the present century, repre- 
senting the new-old ideas which presently Joseph John 
Gurney was to advocate so ably and persuasively, it found 
the American Friends largely satisfied by such ministry as 
that of Job Scott and Elias Hicks. The fact that Elias 
Hicks preached nearly to the end of his life without 
being charged with “‘ unsoundness ’’ has been explained 
by his opponents to signify that unsoundness did not ap- 
pear until late in his ministry ; the more just explanation, 
no doubt, is that which we have indicated,—that the rise 
in England of the ‘‘ evangelical ’’ or ‘‘ orthodox ’’ move- 
ment, toward the close of the last century, was reflected 
here in the early years of the present, and that its force 
fell upon the heads of those whe were holding most 


| definitely the characteristic doctrines of the Society,— 
now membership for a large number had no connection | 


the subordination of the outward to the inward, the 


| supremacy of the Spirit over the letter. 


The evangelical movement in England, reacting 


against the churches’ sloth and worldliness, carried for- 
| ward the extreme Protestant idea of appealing to the 


Scriptures upon every point, and of finding in their 
printed text the only, and the infallible, rule of action. 
Such a movement was sure to be shocked with real Qua- 
kerism, and to find, just as the clergy had done a century 


| earlier, sad deficiencies and alarming departures in any 
The | 


who could hold, with Fox in the Nottingham church, or 
Barclay, in the pages of his ‘‘Apology,’’ that the Spirit 
is the true fountain, and that the Scriptures are a stream 
flowing fromit. We may see this illustrated in the fact 
that the first to discover ‘‘ unsoundness ’’ in Elias Hicks, 
years before any one else had suspected it, and while he 


| was yet the beloved associate of many who in after years 
| strenuously opposed him, was that zealous evangelist, 


Stephen Grellet, brought up in the Church of Rome, and 
turning when he left it to the stern, earnest, ‘‘ scriptural ’’ 
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Protestantism which France has given the Christian 
world. To the day of his lamented death, Stephen Grel- 
let carried under his plain Quaker coat the thought of 
Calvin and the school of Geneva. 

That the Scriptures were undervalued, that they were 
not accorded their proper place by American Friends in 
the last century, may be; and yet it seems controverted 
by a mass of evidence. Consider the list of ministers 
whom we have suggested above, and the scores more 
whose honored names could be easily added, all of them, 
we know, daily students of the inspired books, and citing 
them continually in every sermon. Elias Hicks could 
say, and say truly, that he had read them from his youth 
up, and confirmed his testimony from them. ‘‘ abund- 
antly.’’ That the number of ministers did decrease, rela- 
tively, from the days of extraordinary religious excite- 
ment when Fox led the pioneers of the Society, is of 


course true, but it was no less inevitable; such labors 


could not continue permanently. As the Society entered 
upon a day of comparative composure it was natural that 
there should be fewer preachers than in the early days of 
zealous planting and watering. And that the number of 


elders increased, and in time became larger, relatively, | 


will not seem remarkable to those who believe the elder- 
ship a valuable, perhaps essential, companion of the 
ministry, and who therefore would think its aid and ad- 
monition very necessary in such conditions as existed 
after the death of Fox and the cessation of his able and 
faithful oversight. There is ministry that strengthens, 


upholds, and gathers; there is ministry that depresses, | 
discourages, and scatters ; the eldership was the instru- | 


mentality provided to support the one and admonish the 
other. That, in time, the elders came to take too large 
a place, and to assume too great an authority, was a result 
not intended and not anticipated. 


EPISTLE. 


We reprint from the ‘* Extracts’? of London Yearly Meeting the 
epistle addressed this year by that meeting to those yearly meetings of 
Friends in America with which it has been corresponding, and also to 
the 4th and Arch Sts. Yearly Meeting in this city. As the epistle follows 
upon the conclusions reached after the extended discussions whose report 
we have been printing, it will have a special interest. 


DEAR FRIENDS: In the renewed flowing forth of the love 


of Christ, we salute you as fellow-members with us of the | 


same household of faith, desiring that grace, mercy, and 
peace may be the portion of us all, and that we may be 


Saviour’s love. 

The subject of our American correspondence has 
largely occupied the attention of our meeting at this time, 
and we have thought it best for this year to send one 
Epistle to all the yearly meetings with which we corres- 
pond. 
our dear Friends on your continent, and this course must 
not be thought to imply any diminution of interest in 
your welfare. 


and Saviour. 


many of them found, on your side of the Atlantic, homes 
where they could enjoy the free exercise of their religious 


which they were exposed in the settlement of a new coun- 
try, they were permitted to prosper in a remarkable 
manner. It was no new gospel which they were called to 





Much feeling of love has been expressed towards | 


preach. The Christianity of the New Testament, in its 
comprehensiveness and simplicity, was at once the extent 
and the limit of the message which their Lord had given 
them todeclare. Theirs was a testimony to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the one all-availing sacrifice for sin, the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls. Resting in him as the one propi- 
tiation, they were called to bear witness to the reality and 
efficacy of his baptism—the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
‘«not the putting away of the filth of the flesh,’’ but that 
which, in effecting a change of heart, brings forth ‘‘ the 
answer of a good conscience toward God, by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ.’’ They felt that, whilst the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Holy Spirit had been, amongst 
the professors around them, more or less acknowledged in 
words, his gracious operations were, in the various sys- 
tems of religion, for the most part exclusively associated 
with outward means; whilst his immediate teaching, if 
not openly questioned or denied, was far too generally 
undervalued or disregarded. The prevailing opinions and 
usages in relation to the service and worship of God, had 
led to the gradual assumption by one man in a congrega- 
tion of duties which originally belonged, under the direc- 
tion and distribution of the one Spirit, to the various 
members. The presence of this one man was held in 
many cases essential to the performance of public wor- 
ship, and even to the due solemnization of Christian mar- 
riage and Christian burial ; and to him were confined al- 


most exclusively the important functions of ministry in 


the Church and the visitation of the sick and afflicted: 
Though in general acknowledged to be grounded on a 
special Divine call, the performance of them was too 
much looked upon as an effort of the human understanding, 
assisted by human training and learning, rather than the 
exercise of a spiritual gift, depending upon a measure of 
heavenly wisdom and qualification. And whilst a false or 
greatly exaggerated estimate was attached to outward 
means, silent waiting.upon God in connection with public 
worship, in humble reliance upon the immediate opera- 
tions of his Holy Spirit, was almost unknown. 

In looking back to the experience of our Religious 


| Society, can we fail gratefully to recognize, that in so far 


as there has been a faithful adherence to the precious por- 
tions of the truth which we profess, as to the person, 
work, and reign of the Lord Jesus Christ and the duties 
and privileges of the Christian believer, there has been 
the evidence of the Lord’s presence and blessing ; and 
that, on the other hand, wherever they have been lost 
sight of. either through worldliness or the failure of any 


s ; | one to take his appropriate part, there has been a grievous 
bound closely one to another in the precious bond of the 


loss both to the individual and to the Church ? 
We turn with jeep interest to the earnestness and life 


| manifested in so many of the meetings of our Friends in 
| the Western States. 


We can rejoice with thanksgiving in 
the in-gathering of precious souls to our Lord and 
Saviour. It is our earnest desire that nothing may be al- 
lowed in any wise to interfere with the testimony of our 


| Religious Society to the supreme Headship of the Lord 
| Jesus, and all that this involves in connection with the 


et | free exercise of spiritual gifts under his direction. 
As our minds turn to the original settlement of Friends | 


on the other side of the Atlantic, we are impressed with | 
the evidences of the mercy and faithfulness of our God | 
Retiring from their native shores, where | 
they were exposed to much persecution and suffering, | 


May 
we all be on our guard against the danger of adopting any 
methods or arrangements, which place practical limita- 
tions either upon the immediate work of the Holy Spirit 
during the periods of silent waiting upon the Lord, or 
upon the exercise of gifts which he has been pleased to 
confer for the help of the congregation. It has been one 


l | of the special privileges of this Religious Society to recog- 
convictions, and where, notwithstanding the privations to | 


nize the reality of the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
handmaid as well as the servant. And in looking back to 
our past history, we remember with thanksgiving the hal- 


| lowed labors of many faithful women, both in our own be- 
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loved country and on your side of the Atlantic, who have 
been made instruments in the Divine hand in the winning 
of souls and in bearing testimony to the truth. May our 
dear sisters everywhere, with all faithfulness, take the part 
allotted to them by the great Head of the Church. 

We have spoken of our dear Friends in the Western 
States, but our hearts yearn with no less love and interest 
over those in the States washed by the Atlantic. These 
yearly meetings, both in the United States and in Canada, 
are remembered by us in the love of Christ. Greatly do 
we desire the encouragement of the faithful within their 
limits, and we especially long for the time when our epis- 
tolary intercourse may be renewed with our dear Friends 
in Philadelphia, and in this hope we are sending them a 
copy of this epistle. Amidst the widespread area between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, how varied are the circumstances 
in which our dear Friends are placed ! 
bers of very small meetings, or are in isolated situations 
where they can but seldom meet with their brethren ; we 
tenderly sympathize with such, and affectionately desire 
that they may remember that God will supply all our 
need, according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. 
We would encourage all to the exercise of mutual sym- 
pathy, forbearance, and love one towards another. It is 
the Christian’s privilege to realize the blessedness of 
prayer, not for himself only, but especially for them who 
are of the household of faith. 

We have been impressively reminded by circumstances 
which have occurred in the course of this Yearly Meeting 
that here have we no continuing city. Our day on earth 
is fast passing away ; the night is hastening on when no 
man can work. May we each be faithful, watching unto 
prayer, that we may be like men who wait for their Lord, 
that when he cometh and knocketh they may open unto 
him immediately. 

‘« Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of 
lov: and peace shall be with you’’. ( II Cor. 13: 11). 

Ca.es R. Kemp, Clerk. 


JOSEPH FOULKE’S WESTERN TRIP, 1835. 
( Continued.) 


On Second-day we reached Zanesville, and had a meet- 
ing in the Radicals’ meeting-house, a very large, commo- 
dious building. We lodged with John Sheward, a Friend 
in the place. On Third-day we rode on to Etna town 
and lodged. On Fourth-day we rode on, stopped a 
while in Columbus, visited the prison, walked through 
the town, and continued our journey as far as Jefferson. 
On Fifth-day we left the National road, and rode ten 
miles to London to breakfast, then on to Charleston, and 
being early for dinner, we inquired for places to stop 
further on ; we were told that we would obtain private 
entertainment two and a half miles ahead ; that the man 
was ‘‘a Quaker,’’ and his name was Willis. I saw his 
name on the map, but we did not know whether we should 
be cordially received there, but we went on to try. We 
very soon found him to be the very man we wanted to see. 
He soon told us we must abide at his house, and that 
H. P. Wilson ‘‘ would pick our eyes out ’’ if we attempted 
to go by them. This we did not want done—we could 
not spare them; so he piloted us there for the night. 
The next day we held meeting at Green Plains, and 
Stephen Wilson and his wife piloted us to his son's, the 
doctor’s, at Clifton. The next day we passed through 
the towns of Xenia and Burlington, on the Bullskin road, 
to the State road, and along to Joseph Lukens’s, where 
we were received joyfully and treated kindly. On First- 
day we attended a large meeting at Grove, in the morn- 


- 


Some are mem- | 
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ing, and in the afternoon at Waynesville (Miami) ; they 
were both large, good meetings. We lodged with our 
kind, worthy, but sickly friend, Samuel Gause. 

On Second-day morning we rode to Springborough, 
and had meeting at 11 o’clock. This is a very beautiful 
place, the streets laid out at right angles, and houses 
mostly well-built brick buildings ; Friends are retired from 
much stir and commotion,—the very best of land; in many 
respects it has the appearance of an old settlement ; there 
is a very good brick meeting-house. The town’s occu- 
pants, from their general appearance, might answer our 
Fourth Query: ‘‘No poor among us.’’ We dined at 
Jonathan Wright’s, and took tea with Hampton Watson, 
who has settled in the town since last spring. He has 
purchased here, and as the principal physician is deceased, 
he is already established in a good practice. He walked 
out with us; we visited Ann Jenkins, who lives with her 
son Henry. He is married to a very active, and appar- 
ently amiable, woman ; they live well. Richard Roberts 
lodged at their house, and they invited William and me 
also, but we were engaged with Hampton. It was no 
small satisfaction to us to see them all doing so well. 

On Third-day we rode on to Winchester ; here we 
met with William Patterson, my friend Isaac Parry’s 
brother-in-law. Beulah, his wife (Mary’s sister) looked 
quite natural. His father was there; we found him a 
very intelligent Englishman. He had traveled in his 





youthful days with John Wesley, in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, was one of his disciples,! was banished 
from his father’s house for ‘‘ heresy,’’ and forsaking the 
Church came over to this country, gathered a large so- 


ciety of Wesleyan Methodists in and about the city of 
Washington, refused any pay except for food and rai- 
ment, refused to admit any distinction of rank among 
their ministers, except from virtue and talent. When 
they began to differ about Church government and dis- 
tinctions, he left the Society, retaining only his former 
privileges of access, but no more to be amenable to them, 
at all. He went into business in leather, boot and shoe 
manutacturing, soon commanded a custom from Maine to 
Georgia, by the patronage of Congress members and 
others, was drawn to endorse when he became rich, lost 
fifty-three thousand dollars by indorsing for one man, 
besides other heavy reverses of fortune, was brought back 
to his mere food and raiment nearly, and now is about 
embarking for Europe to inherit with an only brother an 
estate of eight or ten thousand dollars a year, besides 
some real estate of value. His steady purpose is to return 
and establish a Society and Company to hold all things 
in common, upon the plan laid down in the New Testa- 
ment ; that none of the company shall sue or be sued and 
every arrangement and regulation to bind the Society to 
live in peace and harmony. This he considers would be 
the Millennium. He visited the Shakers, but thought 
them in fundamentals unjust, and their dependence of 
salvation upon Mother Ann, and other vain notions, to be 
idle, chimerical, and wicked. He visited the Owenites, 
and conversed with Robert Dale Owen, who proffered 
him promotion, a church, and benefice. He refused, 
because Robert’s system of salvation was at variance with 
the doctrines of Christ and the apostles, avowedly so, 
and must suffer and sink into corruption. 

He said he wished much to converse with Elias Hicks, 
not doubting but he would surely, from his doctrines, be 
willing to’adopt his plan.’ I informed him that Elias’s 
plan was upon his, except that it was much larger ; that 

| Friends held all things in common, so far as food and 


relator with John Wesley could only have been in the latter's advanced 


| ['As this conversation took place in 1835, the connection of the 
years, as he died in 1790. ] 
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raiment were concerned ; they maintained their own poor, 
and their ministers, like other members ; were taught that 
having food and raiment they should, like the apostles, 
therewith be content. ‘‘ But,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ do they 
do as they profess, and prove out their profession? Is it 
worth while to profess religion and not possess it?’’ I 
answered: ‘‘ They do not enough live up to their good 
profession, it is too true; but who are the sufferers, and 
who is to blame because they suffer? Must they be drawn 
out to embrace new views and doctrines, while they come 
short of living up to sound principles and good order ? 
I can only speak for one, and from certain experience. 
I know Heaven has blessed me, aud therefore know to 
whom I am bound to feel gratitude. I know who have 
considered my concern in this visit, and given me their 
certificate, as bound with me in the support of Truth,— 
doctrines, and principles, and testimonies,—and I know 
I feel it to be a solemn trust. I feel, too, sustained by a 
Power, called in the New Testament a Power from on 
high, and I have no doubt of being carried through by 
it, for my cry to it, when the call was made (and I felt it 
a cross to my own will and inclination) was ‘be with 
me or carry me not forth.’ Like the apostle, I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, but gave up to the 
heavenly vision.’’ He paused. Weconcluded to calla 
meeting, he exerted himself kindly, readily obtained the 
Methodist house, and the people turned out well. He 
sat with us in the pulpit, and we had an agreeable time 
together in the evening. He said he was much pleased 
with the meeting, and I felt glad of the opportunity. 
When I mentioned this man’s plan to Cousin George 
Hatton, he said inquiringly : ‘‘ How high must the fence 
be built to keep the Devil out? ”’ 

On Fifth-day morning we set out early, rode nine 
miles to Eaton, to breakfast, then on pretty heavy roads 
16 miles to Richmond. We arrived about 4 o’clock ; 
when we approached the town the sun shone clear; the 
view very fair; the rising smoke from the numerous 
buildings, the ringing of bells, the running of carriages, 
and the horsemen, looked like approaching a city of no 
small importance in the world. We saw an old Friend 
approaching us on horseback, with cdp for his head under 
a plain hat, and a cane in his hand. I ventured to hail 
him, and ask him if he would tell me where George 
Hatton lived. He said: ‘Yes; but what might thy 
name be?’’ I told him. He smiled and said, ‘‘ Iam 
glad to see thee; we have been looking for thee for some 
time ; we expected thee at our monthly meeting to-day. 
My name is Thomas Moore,’’ (near ‘go years of age). 
He showed us the way ; we soon met with his grandsons 
and others, who welcomed our approach, and showed us 
the house. We found all well, and were glad to arrive 
safely so near our journey’s end. We passed through 
lands on our way as rich and fertile as perhaps it is pos- 
sible ; the orchards generally were loaded with apples and 
peaches to the extent of an abundance, but towards the 
Indiana line not so good this season ; the wet weather 
drowned the corn, so that there is not a crop. Corn 
sells now from 50 to 60 cents per bushel ; wheat $1.12%4 ; 
wheat flour $6.50 per barrel, all which is very unusual. I 
find that in walking the streets of Richmond I am better 
acquainted, and meet with more old acquaintances and 
friends than is the case in our neighboring villages of 
Norristown and Doylestown,! etc. 

Fifth- and Sixth-days, William [Jeanes] and Richard 
Roberts rode out ten or twelve miles to see Daniel 
Williams. I stayed in town, writing and visiting friends. 
On Seventh-day attended the Meeting of Ministers and 


['These are respectively the county seats of Montgomery (in 
which J. F. lived) and Bucks counties, Pa.] 
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Elders. The company was small, considering it was a 
Select Yearly Meeting, but strength does not consist in 
numbers. We had ample evidence of the fact. I have 
no recollection of attending a meeting of the kind when 
there was more solid concern for the promotion of the 
cause of Truth, and unity of feeling for the right support 
of sound discipline. 

On First day morning we attended meeting for ‘wor- 
ship in the old house. The meetings are held in two 
houses, each 40 by 60 feet. The house was much 
crowded in the afternoon. We attended in the new 
house, which is unfinished. This meeting was not quite 
as large as in the morning. 

On Second-day we attended the Meeting for Disci- 
pline. This was much larger than we had expected, the 
women’s meeting especially, and what was 1emarkable 
and consoling to us was so large a proportion of the 
meeting composed of aged Friends, both male and female. 
The business was conducted with order and in much har- 
mony and unity. A public meeting was held on Fourth- 
day, and another by appointment on Fifth-day evening, 
in the house occupied by women Friends. This was a 
very crowded but quiet, and an interesting meeting. 
George Hatton appeared in solemn supplication at its 
opening, and it closed in prayer. This was a farewell 
opportunity, in which many Friends and others took 
leave of each other in near affection, and with apprehen- 
sions that we should see each other’s faces no more, as 
there were many there far advanced in life, and a large 
company, composed of Friends from a great distance. 

On Sixth-day morning we set out for Springborough, 
45 miles east from Richmond, which we reached about 
sunset. I rode in the carriage with our kind friend 
David Evans. We lodged at Jonathan Wright’s, whose 
wife was a niece of Abel Thomas. On Seventh-day we 
rode to Lebanon, accompanied by Jonathan Wright and 
David Evans, and held an appointed meeting in the 
courthouse. This was not as large as some of our meet- 
ings, as a rain came up about the time of gathering, 
which was early candle-light, but we were told the pro- 
fessors of the bar were chiefly there, and some of the 
pulpit. We had a good meeting and we spent the even- 
ing with Thomas Corwin, a lawyer and Member of Con- 
gress. -His wife is a granddaughter of Thomas Ross.! 
His company was agreeable, and our conversation with 
him appeared to be well received, as was his with us. He 
acknowledged we had been favored with a good meeting. 
He has interested himself as a volunteer to protect the 
cause of the rights of Friends. We lodged wit Abel 
Thomas, who is principal of the alms-house in Warren 
county. 

(Zo be Continued.) 

{' Thomas Corwin was one of the most prominent public men of 
his time; he was Member of Congress from the Miami district of Ohio, 
1830 to 1840, then Governor of the State ten years, United States Sen- 


ator and Secretary of the Treasury under President Fillmore. Thomas 
Ross was of Bucks county, Pa.] 


No longer let thy breathing only act in concert with 
the air which surrounds thee, but let thy intelligence also 
now be jn harmony with the intelligence which surrounds 
all things.— Marcus Aurelius. 


WituHovutT the resolution in your hearts to do good 
work, so long as your right hands have motion in them, 
and to do it whether the issue be that you die or live, no 
life worthy the name will ever be possible to you, while, 
in once forming the resolution that your work is to be 
well done, life is really won, here and forever.—Ruskin. - 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 32.—EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1894. 
PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—lIt was meet to make merry and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found.—Luke 15: 32. 


Scripture Reading: Luke 15: 11-32. 
HIsTORICAL. 

Among certain of the ancient nations, it seems to 
have been a custom when a son came to years of maturity, 
if he demanded his portion of the inheritance, for it to 
be given him, and from the text of our lesson to-day we 
may infer that such a custom prevailed among the Jews. 

With them, in the division of the estate, the elder 
son received twice as much as the younger, and in this 
case the portion of the younger was such as he could 
gather together and ¢ake with him, whilst that of the 
elder was in the paternal estates. In the state to which 
his manner of life brought him, we see the legitimate fruit 
of the prodigal’s sowing ; the depth of his degradation 
and want is shown in the menial occupation to which he 
was willing to resort, for among the Jews the eating of 
swine’s flesh was prohibited, and no class of people was 
more despised than the swine-herds. The food that wag 
provided for his sustenance was so miserable that it is 
represented: that ‘‘ he would fain have been filled with 
the husks that the swine did eat,’’ but even this seems to 
have been denied him, .for ‘‘ no man gave unto him.”’ 

The husks referred to were the pods of the carob tree, 
containing a sweet pithy substance especially good for 
fattening swine or cattle, and it is also said to have been 
used as food by the poorer classes of the people. 

The enduring love of the father is most touchingly 
told, and in strong contrast thereto we have the jealous 
hatred of the elder brother. He complains that he has 
had not even a kid [of greatly less value than the fatted 
calf ] to make merry with his friends—he uses expressions 
of contempt ; he does not call him his brother, but refers 
to him as ‘‘ thy son,’’ as though he recognized no bond 
with himself ; he reminds his father that he has devoured 
his (thy) property with dissolute people, and tries in 


at such festivals, and indicative of gladness and rejoicing. 
TEACHING. 

In this most notable of parables we may find the les- 
son of all sin and punishment,—all penitence and for- 
giveness. 
of waywardness and sin, and portrays, as no other portion 
of the Scriptures, the infinite tenderness of the Divine 
compassion and yearning for all who go astray. In the 
prodigal we have illustrated ‘‘ the spurious independence 
of a restless free will,—the preference of the enjoy- 
ments of the present to all hopes of the future; the 
wandering far away from that pure and peaceful region 
which is indeed our home, in order to let loose every 
lower passion in the riotous indulgence which wastes and 
squanders the noblest gifts of life ; the brief continuance 


of those fierce spasms of forbidden pleasure—the consum- | 


suming hunger, the scorching thirst, the helpless slavery, 
the unutterable degradation, the uncompassionated an- 
guish that must inevitably ensue.’’ 


which had mistaken external rectitude for holy love,”’ 


He was a type of the Judaism of that day, and of a good 
deal of the religionism of this; ‘‘ it substituted empty | 
forms and meaningless ceremonies for true righteousness ; | 


it mistook uncharitable exclusiveness for genuine purity ; 
it delighted to sun itself in the injustice of an imagined 





| is sorry for his behavior. 


| toration. 


It very forcibly sets forth the consequences | 


| surprise, jealousy, and bitter words of the elder son. 


| did not share the father’s love for the prodigal. 
| Observe how patiently and lovingly the father pleads with 
| this new rebel, and (11) his unwavering firmness in the 


In the elder brother | 
we see ‘‘the narrow, unpardoning malignity of a heart | 





favoritism from which it would fain have shut out all 
God’s other children ; it thought that He could 
be pleased with a service in which there was neither hu- 
mility, nor truthfulness, nor loyalty, nor lové.’’ 

This lesson is infinitely rich in its teachings, and one 
not quickly exhausted. In avoiding the example of the 


| prodigal, let us not fall into the possibly worse evil of the 


elder brother. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The story of the Prodigal Son is very complete and 
may be taken in several ways. God is the father, the 
elder son represents the Pharisees, the younger son the 
law-breakers or sinners. Or, the elder stands for the 
Jewish nation, the younger for the Gentiles. Or, again, 
the two brothers signify simply the two temperaments 
found side by side in strong contrast everywhere, stern 
and jealous rectitude priding itself upon its freedom from 
all contamination from without, and lawless energy, 
bringing itself to a state of wretched humiliation and 
thence driven by its very restlessness to seek for true 
peace through repentance. 

There runs through this parable a remarkable:chain of 
noteworthy points, each of which might well be subject 
for a separate lesson. (1) The lawless nature of the 
prodigal leads him to forsake the good influences of his 
home life. He must have his own way ; to be governed 
by another is insupportable. (2) His wild spirit dashes 
recklessly through his substance, wasting it wickedly. 
(3) Waste leads to poverty, a poverty that is in itself dis- 
graceful. (4) Disgrace brings wretchedness and shame 
to a nature capable of better things, and the shame saves 
him, for it is a division between soul and spirit; he 
despises Aimse/f. His better self being born scorns his 
worse self. The better self is the real’ self, the other is 
master, comrade, or servant, as the case may be; with 
the prodigal, it would appear, each in turn. He comes to 
himself and (5) his true self springs to a higher level—he 
(6) He welcomes a new re- 
solve, (7) his courage joins forces with it and it is car- 


pe : | ried into effect ; he turns his steps homeward. And (8) 
every way to irritate him against his brother. The father | 


beautifully replies, explaining why ‘‘ it was meet to make | 
merry and be glad.’’ Music and dancing were customary | 


notice now how bravely he adheres to that resolve, even 
after his father’s joyous and affectionate welcome would 
seem to have made the confession unnecessary to his res- 
He does not allow that happy greeting to turn 
him aside from his first resolution, and this proves his 
full sincerity and the true humility which is the forerunner 
of an amended life. So and only so may even a noble 
nature wander and be restored. (9) Next are the angry 
He 
thought himself so much more deserving than the other 
he could not endure that anything but punishment and 
disgrace should be meted to the repentant sinner. He 


(10) 


midst of his gentle explanation. 

The Father’s love never fails ; the divine patience and 
tenderness are inexhaustible. He is good even to the 
unthankful and the evil. May we not well hope that 


Thou dost leave kindly mark 
Even in what men call the dark. 
Universal something sent 
To shadow forth the Excellent. 
— Geo. Macdonald. 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the bur- 
den of it for another.— Dickens. 
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EDUCATION—FOR PEACE OR WAR? 

From the sermon of E. A. Coil, in Unity Church, Cincinnati. Ex- 

tracts from it were given in our issue of Seventh month 7. 
THE great storehouses of our country are locked, and 
our own people cannot open them, feed, and clothe them- 
selves, because their education is inefficient. The rem- 
edy for this, many of our best educators tell us, is some 
form of industrial training, and I believe they are right. 
There is already very great discontent. That discontent, 
according to the judgment of some of our wisest men, is 
due to the fact that our present methods of education de- 
velop the individual subjectively, but leave him power- 
less to secure the things his cultivated tastes demand. 
Now instead of putting a key into the hands of that rest- 
less, dissatisfied one wherewith he can unlock the rich 
storehouses of the great country in which he lives, it is 
proposed to give him military training and equip him 
with the deadly implements of war. 

Think of these things, my friends, for I tell you they 
have a serious meaning. I do not.question the motive 
which prompted our school board to appropriate public 
money to buy guns for the school boys of Cincinnati ; 
but I believe it was a mistake, and if I were asked to char- 
acterize such action in a single phrase I should write over 
it: ‘* Bloodshed and violence made easy.’’ It is not fol- 
lowing after the things that make for peace, but, no mat- 
ter how noble the motive that prompted it, it is paving 
the way to war. If we pursue our present methods of 
education, supplementing them with military training, it 
will be no marvel if we have war in the future, but rather 
if we do not. 

The professions are now overcrowded, and unless 
some form of industrial education that will open up other 
and lucrative fields is adopted, the ambitious young man 
of the future, given military training in our public 
schools, will almost inevitably turn toward the field of 
battle. To what else, allow me to ask, can he turnif our 
present methods are not changed? And who knows in 
what direction those guns, bought with your money and 
mine, will be turned if we do not adopt measures to avert 
the coming of such a day? I am too small a tax-payer to 
say much along that line. I think, however, I have a 
right to say that I am willing my taxes should be in- 
créased if thereby some form of industrial education can 
be introduced into our schools; but I am not willing to 
pay a cent towards arming irresponsible boys with deadly 
guns. My motto is, in times of peace, follow after those 
things which make for peace. 

We stand to-day where I believe it is possible for us 
to choose in which we will walk. And believing as I do 
that— 

‘“* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the hunfan mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


I turn my face away from the wars of the past toward the 
future, hoping for better things. I believe the nobler 
elements in human nature will triumph, wars cease, and 
peace reign triumphant, and I am trying to hasten the com- 
ing of that blessed day. 

I was walking through an art gallery a few years ago 
studying the paintings, but they seemed to suggest noth- 
ing but war. There were the Cossack Pickets on the 
Danube, Skobeleff at Shipka. The Road of the War 
Prisoners, and the awful Apotheosis of War, as drawn by 
the powerful Russian artist, Vasilli Verestchagin. But in 
another part of the hall and all alone, as though it stood 
fora higher civilization, a new and more glorious era, was 
that beautiful creation of Millet, the Angelus, emblem of 
reverence and peace. ‘‘ The Russian artist represents the 





past,’’ I said to myself, ‘*but I hope the Frenchman 
prophesies truly of the future.’’ I gazed in rapt admira- 
tion upon his picture for a time, then turned and left the 
hall, but all that day I seemed to hear a voice “‘ like a 
bell, with solemn sweet vibrations ’’ saying: ‘‘ Let us 
have peace.’’ I believe we are all ready to say ‘‘ Amen ’”’ 
to that earnest appeal. I believe we are all anxious to exalt 
the Angelus, and draw a veil over the Apotheosis of War. 
But in order to attain an end so desirable we must dili- 
gently and persistently ‘‘ follow after those things that 
make for peace.’’ We must reduce to the minimum the 
opportunities of the ambitious, unprincipled demagogue, 
who unhesitatingly resorts to any means to accomplish 
his selfish, unworthy ends. 

This can be done only through the adoption of edu- 
cational methods that will make possible a larger number 
of happy homes by imparting that knowledge which con- 
stitutes the key to the storehouses in which much of our 
national wealth is now so securely locked. This means 
supplanting that training which is now making its appear- 
ance in our public schools, and which proposes to teach 
our boys how to wield a deadly gun, with that nobler 
education that will enable them to handle skilfully and 
with profit the hammer and saw, compass and crucible, 
plow and spade. Will we do it? Will we choose the 
Angelus or the Apotheosis of War? ‘These are the ques- 
tions we must help to answer. Will we recognize in our 
practical life the principle of universal brotherhood in 
which we profess to believe? I hope we are ready to give 
an affirmative reply. 

The American people of to-day have one of the great- 
est opportunities ever offered any part of the human race. 
They have it in their power at the present time to do 
more than any other nation on the face of the earth to 
change the sentiment of the world and usher in the new 
and grander era of universal peace. Theirs is a great 
privilege, but it carries with it a tremendous responsibility. 


A Ricuer Lire.—For life should grow richer with 
each passing year. Lengthening life should have larger 
treasure in itself, and larger treasure in other lives. Life 
should be in its onward progress asariver. The river 
loses the swiftness and the roar of its mountain origin. 
It loses the narrowness of its first channels. But it gains 
in breadth. Its depths become more deep and more 
calm. It comes into relations with the great ocean, and 
it bears the commerce of the world on its bosom. Your 
life, as onward it goes, may lose somewhat of its swift- 
ness of action, its impetuousness of feeling, its rushing 
influences and tendencies. But, if it lose these, it gains 
in a widening of relationships, in the deepening of its 
profound meanings ; and it bears in itself an increasing 
treasury of the best things of infinite space and of end- 
less time. It may have, as it goes on, more of the 
shadows of earth; but it also will have more of the 
images of heaven. -For the life that begins in the dream 
of the best things is the life that holds out the brightest 
promise of being the best life. The life that begins in 
the dream of righteousness has the promise of the reality 
of righteousness ; and the life that begins in the dream 
of faith has the holiest assurance of being a life of faith 
in man and God. Such a life is at once human and 
divine. Such a life I know your dream promises. Such 
a life may the eternal God help you to live.—Prestdent 
Thwing, of Western Reserve College. 





SoLITUDE is impracticable and society fatal. We must 


keep our head in the one and our hands in the other. The 
conditions are met if we keep our independence, yet do 
not lose our sympathy.—Zmerson. 
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LABOR ON ‘*SUNDAY.” 


Some cases of real hardship occur, it cannot be denied, 
in the severe application of the ‘‘ Sunday laws ’’ of some 
of the States to the ‘‘ Seventh-day Baptists,’’ and others 
who observe the seventh-day of the week as the day of 
rest, believing that this is the scriptural rule. A number 
of such cases have been reported from Tennessee, in re- 
cent years, and another is particularly called to our at- 
tention. In Weakley county, in that State, about a year 
ago, W. B. Capps, ‘‘a quiet, orderly citizen,’’ was ar- 
rested for working on ‘‘ Sunday,’’ and convicted in the 
local court, being fined $10 and costs, making altogether 
$51.80. He appealed, but in Fifth month of this year 
the Supreme Court affirmed the verdict and added new 
costs of $58.65, making $110.45, all of which, in default 
of payment, is to be served out in jail, at 25 cents a day, 
requiring an imprisonment of 442 days, or a year and 
nearly three months. The account which we are copying, 
sent out by the International Religious Liberty Associa- 
tion, Battle Creek, Michigan, adds these details: 

“* Mr. Capps has a wife 24 years of age, and four children, the eld- 
est being only 6 years old, and one of them sick at the time of its 
father’s imprisonment. His family is left all alone a quarter of a mile 
from any house. He is a poor man and unable to support his family 
during his confinement. He does not deny working on Sunday, but 
did so because he had rested the day before, according to the Bible; 
because he recognized his God-given right to labor six days in the 
week, beginning on the first, as did his Creator, and because, in acced- 
ing to the demands of the State to rest on Sunday, he would be deny- 
ing his Lord. Hence he refuses to pay the fine and costs, regarding 


them unjust.” 

What is to be said in such a case? Where is the 
clew of this difficult matter? Undoubtedly this man is 
strictly conscientious. He believes that the seventh day 
of the week is the Sabbath which the Old Testament 
commanded to be kept holy, the true ‘‘ Lord’s day,’’ set 
apart for particular observance. He, therefore, keeps it, 
and feels the same liberty, so far as the moral law is con- 
cerned, to attend to his occupation on the first as on the 
second day of the week. But the civil law commands other- 
wise ; it requires the observance of the first day, and pro- 
vides penalties for those who openly and wilfully refuse 
this ; and it is obvious that law on this subject, and its 
enforcement, are necessary if the day is to be maintained 
as one of quiet and rest, orderly and edifying. 

Two observations naturally suggest themselves. It is 
a pity that there should be this conception, on the part 
of honest and good people, of the duty of following, in 
such matters, the outward letter. The moment we 
** search the Scriptures ’’ in the light of history, we find 
that our observance of a day of rest and devotion is an 
institution of Christians, resting very little upon the 
grounds taken in the Fourth Commandment, and made so 


broad and exacting afterward by the ecclesiastical leaders 
of the Jewish Church. When Jesus pulled the ears of 
wheat in the field, and declared that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath, he challenged, 
and practically set aside the extensive structure of sab- 
batical doctrine which the Pharisees had built up, and 
certainly released those who desire to follow him from the 
obligation of slavishly observing such a sabbatical rule. 
The spirit was elevated above the letter in that emphatic 
act and declaration. Why, then, not enjoy the freedom 
of those whom the truth makes free ? 

Another remark is this: why prosecute and persecute 
poor Brother Capps, working peacefully and quietly to 
maintain his little family, while thousands, in towns and 
cities especially, ‘* break the Sabbath ’’ with impunity ? 
It would be better, surely, to reduce to good order the 
liquor sellers, the cigar shops, the ‘‘ Sunday newspaper ’’ 
venders, the groups and gangs of smoking, drinking, 
idling, and profane fellows who are only too noticeable 
in many places on the first day of the week, and are to 
be seen, no doubt, in the State of Tennessee, as else- 
where. It would seem as though the poor Seventh-day 
Baptists ought to be let alone, awhile, until those who are 


so far inferior in every quality of virtue were brought 
under the law. 


Tue provision of the new Discipline of this yearly 
meeting concerning marriage certificates, by which 
monthly meetings are given liberty to choose between the 
present system of making a copy, or of having a dupli- 
cate certificate signed at the time of the marriage and 
then preserved in the meeting’s book, will probably cause 
some discussion as to the plan to be adopted. Before the 
duplicate system can be effectively put into operation, 
it will be necessary, as proposed in the Discipline, for the 
Representative Committee to have prepared, for the use of 
monthly meetings, a supply of the duplicate certificates. 

It may be mentioned that interest in the subject is 
indicated amongst Friends, and that it seems probable 
some will be desirous of having the duplicate preserved, 
at marriages occurring before Tenth month 1, when the 
new Discipline takes effect. 


In the ‘‘ Notice ’’ last week of arrangements for the 
train to Valley (Philadelphia .Quarterly Meeting), a mis- 
print made the time 2.40. It should be 1.40. The 
error is corrected in the notice as printed in this issue. 


BIRTHS. 


SEAMAN.—At Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y., Seventh month 26, 1894, 
to William H. and Margaret Laurie Seaman, a son, who is named 
William Laurie. 


DEATHS. 


BORTON.—Near Woodstown, N. J., Seventh month 25, 1894, 
with only a few hours’ illness, Joseph H., son of Joel and Mary E. 
Borton, aged 11 months and 18 days. 

This little life, although so brief, was specially an example of 
patience. * 

KENT.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 23, 1894, Samuel C. 
Kent, of West Grove, Chester county, Pa., aged 58 years ; an esteemed 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
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[He had been for some time in failing health, and his death fol- 
lowed upon a surgical operation. He was an active and valuable 
member of the Society, serving it within recent time on two important 
Yearly Meetings Committees, that on the Revision of the Discipline, 
and on the George School Bequest. He was an excellent business 
man, and connected with a number of local enterprises. Previous 
to taking up his residence at West Grove, about sixteen years ago, he 
was engaged in the nursery business at Richmond, Va. ; he had in later 
years been an extensive purchaser of improved cattle from the Channel 
Islands of Great Britain, and his Guernsey herds had a wide repute. 
A notice in the West Chester Local News, Seventh month 28, says : 

“The funeral of Samuel C. Kent, vice-president of the West 
Grove National Bank, which took place yesterday, was the largest 
seen in that neighborhood in a long while. It is estimated that no less 
than three hundred carriages were in the long procession, which 
reached over a mile, from the home of the deceased to the new ceme- 
tery. Margaretta Walton spoke at the house, and at the cemetery 
those who took part in the services were: Enoch S. Hannum, of West 
Chester ; Jeremiah J. Starr, of Baltimore, formerly of Chester county ; 
Thomas W. Sheward, of Wilmington; Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, 
and Thomas Whitson, of London Grove. The attendance was re- 
markably large, the capacity of the meeting-house being entirely too 
small to accommodate them.’’] 

MARTIN.—On First day morning, Seventh month 29, 1894, 

. Willis Martin, Jr., youngest child of J. Willis and Elizabeth Price 
artin, aged 2 years. 

OVERMAN.—At the home of her sister, Ruth Lewelling, Sev- 
enth month 26, 1894, Mary Overman, in her 7oth year ; a member of 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting. 

Her home had been for many years at Benjaminville, Ill., but the 
last year had been spent with relatives and friends of Highland Creek 
and Blue River, Indiana. She had been a patient and great sufferer 
for many months. E. H.. T. 

PENNINGTON.—At West Grove, Pa., on First-day, Seventh 
month 22, 1894, Letitia A. Pennington, in her 81st year. 

TOMLINSON.—In Trenton, N. J., on Seventh month 21, 1894, 
Alice, daughter of Ernest H. and Mary B. Tomlinscn, aged 9 months. 
Interred at Makefield Friends’ graveyard. 

THORN.—On toth of Sixth month, 1894, William B., son of 
Albert M. and the late Elizabeth Thorn, members of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, aged nearly 10 months. 

TWINING.—On Fifth-day, Seventh month 26, 1894, at his resi- 
dence, Yardley, Pa., Stephen B. Twining, aged 50 years. 

YERKES.—In Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Seventh month 28, 
1894, Margaret A., wife of George Yerkes, aged 84. Interment at 
Abington. 

WILKINS.—On Second-day, Seventh month 23, 1894, Richard 
Wilkins, aged 89 years, 7 months, and 2 days; an interested member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

He was a son of David Wilkins, who removed from Ireland, and 
settled in Montgomery Co., Pa. When the Schuylkill Navigation was 
organized, Richard was appointed collector of tolls at Reading, Pa., 
but in 1850 was transferred to Philadelphia, and later was made Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. After a long series of years of faithful service he 
was pensioned, until the recent troubles of the Reading railroad re- 
quired retrenchment. He was an honorable, straightforward man. 





A. M. POWELL’S LONDON VISIT. 


Aaron M. PowELL, whose visit to England has been no- 
ticed, writes to the Matienal Temperance Advocate, a \et- 
ter dated at London, on the 11th ult. He went by the 
City of Rome, of the Anchor line, to Glasgow. Among 
other observations on the voyage, he says: 

«‘Americans largely predominate among our passengers, 
and it is gratifying to note but a small minority of wine 
and beer drinkers. We have never seen less drinking of 
intoxicants on any voyage. The smoke ‘fiend’ is on 
hand, but even he seems under some measure of restraint. 
There are displayed in conspicuous places on the prome- 
nade deck by the Anchor Line Company notices which 
say: ‘ Gentlemen will not smoke where ladies are seated.’ 
Some men, who undoubtedly rate themselves as gentle- 
men, nevertheless sit or stand in front of these notices, 
and in the presence of ladies, and smoke. Others, how- 
ever, who smoke elsewhere, still have some sense of pro- 
riety and courtesy, and put aside their cigars in the vi- 
cinity of these suggestive notices.’’ 

His visit to London is to attend the Conference of the 
International Federation for the Abolition of State Regu- 








lation of Vice, but he was present at some important 
Temperance gatherings, one of these, on the roth, being 
the great National Temperance Féte for 1894, held at the 
Crystal Palace, under the auspices of the National Tem- 
perance Choral Union, of which Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson is president. Many thousands of abstainers- 
from all parts of Great Britain were present, and the 
program included numerous addresses, etc. 





OLD MEETINGS IN WARRINGTON QUARTER. 


AT the Separation of 1827, Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ing had five monthly constituent meetings, only a few of 
the members going with the seceding part of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting ; one of the accounts I have by a mem- 
ber of the Quarterly Meeting, putting it at only four. 
The monthly meetings were Warrington, York, Hunting- 
ton, Menallen, and Pipe Creek (the latter in Maryland), 
the Quarterly Meeting convening at four of them. 
Huntington, fifty years ago, was a large meeting, and had 
eight acknowledged ministers. (It is said to have suf- 
fered the sad fate of being preached to death!) No 
meeting has been held there for some time, but the neigh- 
bors are repairing the house and talk of having informal 
meetings. A property at Newberry belonged to Friends. 
The deeds in some cases specify that meetings must be 
held ; if they are entirely dropped the property reverts. 
to heirs of the seller or lessor. R. H. 


. 


ACCIDENT TO MARGARETTA WALTON. 


A DISPATCH from Coatesville, Chester county, Pa., on the 30th, says 
that Margaretta Walton, and the wife of her nephew, Joseph S. Walton, 
were thrown from a carriage, while driving on the Gap road, that after- 
noon, both being severely injured. They were taken to the residence 
of Dr. Huston, in Coatesville, where they received attention. 

—Since the above was in type, we have a note from a friend who 
helped carry the two injured to Dr. Huston’s. He says: “ Margaretta 
is pretty badly cut about the head, sprained one shoulder, and slightly 
dislocated the other. Joseph’s wife does not seem to be much hurt.” 
Margaretta sent word to a friend that she was “ not seriously hurt.” 





CONFERENCE PLANS AND ARRANGEMENTS. 


SPECIAL CAR AT TRENTON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

PLEASE insert in your paper for the benefit of whom it may concern, 
that a special car will leave the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
station, on North Warren street, Trenton, at 1.30 p. m., to connect with 
special train for Chappaqua, due at Trenton Junction at 1.45 p. m.,. 
Eighth month 8. W. MAXWELL MARSHALL. 

Trenton, N. /. 





LODGING AT CHAPPAQUA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Here are a few words to Friends attending the Conferences at Chap- 
paqua. The work of assigning beds to those whose names have been. 
forwarded as proposing to attend has been largely done by volunteers, 
without whose help it would have been difficult to have accom- 
plished it. The lodging committee have given all the assistance in 
their power, and all have worked to make people as comfortable as 
possible. In many cases, however, there would be page after page of 
names, strangers to every member of the committee assigning places. 
In such instances it is impossible that serious mistakes should not be 
made. Without knowledge of age or condition of visitors it is quite 
probable that young and healthy people have been assigned to more 
comfortable places than their friends who are elderly and delicate. 
When the “ special train ” arrives, there will be so much to occupy the 
attention of every committee that it will be impossible for them to 
correct such mistakes. 

On behalf of the Committee I therefore suggest that people who 
find themselves so located that they feel it a tax on their physical 
strength shall make the matter known to other Friends of their ac- 
quaintance, with the feeling that younger and stronger people will 
voluntarily exchange places, so that no one shall suffer. f 

I also ask that every one who attends these Conferences, which 
promise to be so important and so interesting, will remember the diffi- 
culties in the way of the lodging committee, and understand that every 
possible effort was made to make all comfortable. 

New York, Seventh month 31. ANNA M. JACKSON. 
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THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WILMINGTON. 


A FAMILIAR landmark in the busy and beautiful city of | 
Wilmington, Delaware, is the meeting-house of the 
Friends, which occupies, with its burial ground, a full 
square, from Fourth to Fifth streets, and from West to 
Washington. The entrances are on West street, and the 
burial ground, in the rear, is neatly and carefully kept, 
an example in-this respect which many others might imi- 


MEETING HOUSE AND SCHOOL, 1738-9. 


tate. Opposite, on the east side of West street, is the 
school building which, within a few years, has undergone 
so much enlargement and improvement that it is now 
quite an extensive and imposing structure. The meeting 
was established at least as early as 1738, and a house was 
built in that year. In it there also was established, the 
following year, 1739, a Friends’ school. 

Benjamin Ferris, in his ‘*‘ Early Settlements on the 
Delaware,’’ published in 1846, says: 

‘« The first house for Divine worship built in Wil- 
mington, after its settlement as a town, was erected by 
the Society of Friends, in the year 1738. It was built 
within three years after the first member of that religious 
persuasion settled in the village. 

‘* That house is yet standing, with the date of its 

erection marked by. black glazed bricks in the gable wall. 
It is situated on West street between Third and Fourth, 
[later Fourth and Fifth], streets, being 
occupied asaschoolhouse. To this useful 
purpose it has been devoted since the year 
1748, and thousands of children have 
there received the first rudiments of an 
English education. It is built of brick, 
24 feet square, and one story high. Jt 
originally had a broad pent-house, or 
projecting roof, at the southwest end, ex- 
tending across the whole of that front. 
A sun-dial was placed over the small 
window, under the peak of the roof in 
the gable wall, where it kept its place 
more than sixty years, notwithstanding 
the gnomon was frequently a mark for 
the scholars who felt disposed to show 
their skill in throwing stones.’’ 

It thus appears that the meeting-house 
stood on the site of the present school, 
and was standing, little changed, as late 
as 1846, when Benjamin Ferris wrote, 
being then used as a school, and that 
the school has had a continuous ex- 
istence since 1739, Over a century and a half. It is 
therefore regarded as the oldest in the State of Delaware 
now in existence. A recent sketch of the school’s his- | 
tory says: 

** The modest little school huilding, twenty-four feet 
square, was added to and changed from time to time, | 
until there stood along West street a long, narrow build- | 
ing, 60 by 30 feet, and two stories high, with small win- | 
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dows and shingle roof, a familiar object to Wilmington 
people. Here were four rooms, used for school purposes, 
and for the Lyceum. By 1883 the school had outgrown 
its building, and the Friends determined to enlarge it. 
A new building, with higher ceilings and larger windows, 
was erected behind the old building, and the interior of 
the latter rearranged into broad halls, and cheerful class 
rooms. The old stoves were removed and the buildings 
were heated by steam and ventilated by heated airshafts. 

‘‘In 1889 the numbers had outgrown the school 
accommodations, and the experience of the intervening 
years had convinced the Friends that a reorganization of 
the school was desirable, and that to accomplish this 
another building must be erected. The construction and 
arrangement of other school buildings, and the organiza- 
tion of other schools of similar character were carefully in- 
spected and studied. In this way plans were made for the 
new building, which would not only include in it the best 
ideas of school architecture, but also would give addi- 
tional advantages to the buildings already erected. In 
the new building are broader and easier stairways, open 
fires for heat and ventilation, study halls, laboratories, 
gymnasium, library room, dining room, and kitchen. 

‘¢ With the new slate roofs rising behind it and at the 
side of it, the old shingle roof of the ‘‘old building ”’ 
had finally, in the summer of 1892, to give place to a 
mansard roof, and the small window panes to larger ones. 

‘¢ Yet the old bricks and mortar were not disturbed, 
nor the old floors which show by their seams and angles 
that they belong to the days of our grandfathers. Thus, 
after these various changes and transformations, there 
finally stands on West street, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets, the imposing pile of buildings occupied by the 
Friends’ school.’’ 

We give herewith two illustrations, showing the front 
of the old meeting-house of 1738, and the appearance of 
the school building since the several alterations and 
enlargements. The growth since 1846 is thus effectively 
presented. 


a 


——— 
—~_ 


SCHOOL BUILDING, 1894. 


THE world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
— William Wordsworth. 


NEVER have discord with thy own household. Let 
thy earth revolve as the controlling power shall guide, 
knowing that if thou rightly desire, thou wilt never get 
beyond the line of duty.—Chas. Linton. 
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FRIENDS’ DAY AT COLORED PEOPLE’S HOME. 


THE Friends’ Day at the Colored Home, 4oth street and Girard avenue, 
West Philadelphia, on the 29th ult., was an occasion of more than 
ordinary interest, it being the first time the Friends’ meeting had been 
held there since the completion of the “ Parker Building.” There is 
much to see and admire in this handsome addition to this most worthy 
charity. The well-lighted and well-ventilated rooms, neatly fitted up 
with their single beds, two in each room, the ample and easy stairways, 
the elevator to convey those unable to walk, as well as heavy articles 
for use on the different floors, the excellent arrangements for toilet and 
wash rooms, all reveal the wisdom of the Managing Board. In the 
handsome parlor for the use of the managers are two memorial win- 
dows, where in placid dignity aré seen the familiar faces—familiar only 
to those of.us who are passing onward towards the setting sun—of 
Lucretia Mott and William Lloyd Garrison ; while on the walls are to 
be seen the portraits of many faithful Friends and others who in the 
past nearly thirty years of its existence have labored so assiduously for 
the comfort of this “‘ Home,” and who have gone to their everlasting 
reward. Upon conversing with a number of these aged people the 
prevailing impression is one of deep content and thankfulness. Curious 
feelings are aroused as we take the hand of one, who, if she lives till 
the Eleventh month will be 124 years old. With faculties good, 
she was suffering from a temporary neuralgia trouble, and her care- 
taker exhibited with pride the evidence of her having sewn 133% 
pounds of carpet rags since 1891. What an array of great events 
have transpired since this humble woman entered upon life! Another 
aged one is ** Father Gibson,” who for 112 years has trodden the 
earth, the laborious occupation of hod-carrier in his earlier years not 
perceptibly shortening his life. Freedom from care, and the happy,— 
and may we not add ?—the fervent, devout spirit of these sons and 
daughters of toil conspire to prolong life and render it comfortable even 
under the burden of great years. 

At 3 p. m. quite a number assembled in the new chapel, a beauti- 
ful room, with a memorial window revealing the features of Edward 
T. Parker, a great friend of the colored race, and whose liberal bequest 
made these comfortable quarters possible. The motto, “ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,” occupies most appropriately a 
place above the speakers’ gallery. The services were opened in a few 
feeling and truthful remarks by Henry M. Laing, on the life and worth 
—especially to this Home—of the late Israel H. Johnson. He was 
followed by several Friends of both branches in earnest, tender coun- 
sels and prayer, interspersed by the outbreaks of the colored people, 
either with a fervent ‘* Amen,” or a short hymn. Perhaps the most 
practical and appreciative tribute to the devotion of I. H. J., in his 
long and faithful care of the funds of the institution, was given by Al- 
fred H. Love. All the utterances were listened to attentively, and, 
though the audience was not so large as usual,—owing most likely to 


the intense heat,—the meeting was a most satisfactory one, the harmony | 


and good feeling amongst the workers adding greatly to the comfort of 
the meeting. 


Amongst the visitors present from a distance we noted our friend, 
Elizabeth H. Coale, of Holder, Ill. H. 


THE LIBRARY. 


In the current issue of Harper's Magazine, W. D. Howells pro- 


ceeds with his account of his “ First Visit to New England,’’ in 1860, | 
describing his calls upon the great men of Concord,—Hawthorne, 
He found them all more or less difficult to | 
be intimate with,—Hawthorne shy, Thoreau rapt and vague, and | 
Emerson interested in many things concerning which Howells was little | 
informed. On the whole he got on best with the romancer, but he 


Thoreau, and Emerson. 


speaks in terms of loving admiration of Emerson. Describing him, as 
he stgod at the doorway: “ his hair, I am sure, was still entirely dark, 


and his face had a kind of marble youthfulness, chiselled to a delicate | 
intelligence by the highest and noblest thinking that any man has | 


done.” At the close of the interview: ‘ He followed me to the door, 


Still speaking of poetry, and as he took a kindly leave of me, he said | 
one might very well give a pleasant hour to it now and then,’”’—a sug- | 


gestion which fell painfully on the young visitor’s ears, as he thought 
“‘a pleasant hour” 
he was entertaining. 


One of the most pleasing features of the Atlantic Monthly is sup- | 
plied by its frequent articles of high merit on outdoor life and original | 


observations in natural history. 


very inadequate to the high poetic purposes which | 


In the current issue there is given the | 


last of the late Frank Bolles’s papers, ‘August Birds in Cape Breton,” | 


from which we shall print an interesting extract. 
ney Lanier, the poet, to his friend, the late Gibson Peacock, of this 
city, are completed. They have been very intelligently and sympa- 
thetically edited by William R. Thayer. 


The letters of Sid- | 


| 


It is announced that Dr. Stephen B. Weeks’s history of Friends in 
the South, to which we alluded some weeks ago, will be issued in the 
autumn as an extra volume in the Johns Hopkins University series of 
** Studies in Historical and Political Science.” It is entitled “ The 
Quakers of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, and their Settlement 
of the Middle West.”’ It will make an octavo volume of about 240 
pages, with an index, and a colored map, indicating all sections of 
those States where there are now or have been meetings of Friends. 


The London journal, Quakeriana, says: “ Evelyn Noble Armi- 


| tage has, we are glad to state, done for English Quaker poems what 


Charles F. Jenkins has just done so successfully for America—that is 
to say, she has collected and edited a large number of poems written 
by English Friends. The book will shortly be published in Hull and 
London.” 

Evelyn N. Armitage is herself a writer of note. 
own verse has recently been published. 


A volume of her 


Books FOR KINDERGARTEN WorRK.—Ginn & Company, Boston, have 
issued a little volume containing selections from the German stories by 
the famous brothers Grimm, Jacob and William, intending them for 
use in kindergarten work. These are edited by Sara E. Wiltse, and 
illustrated by Caroline S. King. The former, in her Preface, says: 
‘* Heretofore Grimm’s Fairy Tales have been limited in their use for 
lack of the purifying and eliminating process undertaken in this vol. 
ume, in which are collected stories illustrating kindness to animals, 
and the unity of life in a variety of conditions. Neither in this volume 
nor in the one to follow will there be found any stories with bad morals, 
as many fairy stories unmistakably have,—evil motives, magic interpo- 
sition in favor of idlers and tricksters, cruel stepmothers, and unnatural 
fathers are entirely excluded, the editor having taken full liberty in 
bringing about certain changes in phrase or plot that were needed to 
preserve the eternal spirit of love and justice which has been too long 
buried under the transient forms of many of the classic fairy tales.” 


APPOINTED TEACHER OF LATIN.—Prof. Benjamin F. Battin has 
been appointed assistant teacher of Latin, etc., at George School. 
After graduating at Swarthmore College, 1892, he taught at Moores- 
town, N. J., and Swarthmore, and for a year has been studying and 
traveling in Europe, being one of the two beneficiaries of the Joshua 
Lippincott fellowship, 1893-4. The growth of the school work has 
necessitated the separation of Professor Stabler’s work, he retaining the 
higher mathematics and Professor Battin taking the Latin. 


THE Peirce ScHooL.—Dr. Thomas May Peirce, principal and 
founder of the well known Peirce School (No 916 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia), is at present in Europe, where he is devoting considera- 
ble time to visiting and studying the plans, methods, and courses of the 
leading commercial schools of the Continent. He received special in- 
vitations to confer with the Director General of the Paris School and 
the Director of the Antwerp School. Although invited to visit the 
celebrated institution at Leipzig, he will be unable to reach there, for 

want of time. He will return to America early this month to make 
preparations for the opening of his own school, which is about to enter 
| upon its thirtieth year. 





IN 1865. 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM (“TO J. L.’”’) BY SIDNEY LANIER. 
A KIND war wave dashed thee and me together, 
So have we drifted to the Shore of Peace— 


A wintry shore, attained in wintry weather ! 
Must here our loving cease ? 


Ah, was not ancient Love born of the ocean ? 

And is not this our love a tempest child 

That rose above the seething war’s commotion 
And blessed it as she smiled ? 


The buffets of this storm I have forgiven, 

And all its drunken, rude barbarity ; 

Ay, I have begged a blessing on’t from heaven 
Because it brought me thee! 


My soul doth utterly refuse to render 

Back to the waters of forgetfulness 

This sister-love of thine that grew more tender 
The greater my distress. 


Oh, shall our wave born love by waves be swallowed, 
And foam to foam as dust to dust return ? 
Not so; I never cease to hold it hallowed, 

Nor cease for thee to yearn. 


Never cease we, while on this side we wander, 
To go, like children, singing, hand in hand, 
Until our Father smiles and calls us yonder 
Into the Home-like Land! —M. Y. Independent. 





THE WASP AND THE SPIDER. 
SAID the Wasp to the Spider, “ Let's build us a ship 
With a red maple leaf for a sail ; 

We'll fasten it right at the front of a chip; 
Like mariners bold we will start on a trip, 
And weather the heaviest gale.” 


The Spider agreed, and they both sailed away, 
Far over the seas in their dory; 

But whither they went, I really can’t say, 

For they never were heard of again from that day ! 
So that is the end of my story. 


—F. H. Littlejohn, in St. Nicholas. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AQUARIUM LIFE. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Havinc put in your aquatics, arranging them about as 


they were in nature, let them be for a week or more, be- 
fore risking the fish. Gradually the water clears, the 
plants settle themselves, and when you are sure they are 
well started, and they begin to give off oxygen bubbles 
in the sunshine, take a tin pail and go a-fishing at the 
shore. Now, of course, if you prefer it, you can catch 
all your fish with a deep net in the ponds, and some of 
our natives are very interesting in habits. But they are 
apt to be impatient of captivity, and many find it hard 
to accustom themselves to the new life, so that each 
morning you may discover a little shinysides floating 
dead on the surface for reasons best known to himself. 
This is trying and rather cruel, so that, until we under- 
stand how to run the tank, I think we had better content 
ourselves with our friends from China and Japan, the 
goldfish, who, having been born in a cage, so to speak, 
like the golden canary, are well used to it. 

And these are so beautiful and so varied that I for one 
always lose my heart to the whole lot, and long for every 
one. Some shine all over gold, some are gold and black, 
and others purest white. But the prettiest are all flecked 
and spotted with white and gold, as though they had 
slipped through the fingers of some naughty water nymph 
gifted with King Midas’ touch. And some goldfish, 
strange to say, are gray, and may surprise you by gradu- 
ally becoming golden. Then there are the queer, ridicu- 
lous Japanese fish, who look as though they had been 
caught shrugging their shoulders, and were ‘‘ struck so,’’ 
as we used to say when we were children. They have 
long trains and angel sleeves, so to speak, like grand court 
ladies. Oh! they are the beauties! 

But make your own selections, choosing for looks, 
small size, and apparent health and activity. Do not take 
many, three or four are plenty to begin on, for a small 
tank. They are much more likely to live than when it is 
overstocked ; and do not select whales, the smaller the 
better, if healthy. After you have decided on ‘this 
spotted one,’’ and ‘‘ this pure white,’’ and ‘‘ that beauty,”’ 
look at them sharply in your tin, in the light, to see if 
their fins are whole, and not nibbled, and if they stand 
out well, and gre not plastered down with the miserable 
fish fungus. Then gently drop your treasures into your 
aquarium and hope for the best. 

For like many another thing, if they are suited there 
is nothing easier than to keep goldfish, but if net,—you 
will see. When once safely established they live for years, 
and are no trouble whatever. Remember the great points 
are, to have plenty of growing plants, and not to over- 
stock with animals. By and by, if all goes well, you may 
add one or two more, always small, trying to secure a va- 
riety. Since one large fish consumes as much oxygen as 
several small ones, we can have things more elegant and 
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| certain extent, contagious. 








| and because they are curious creatures, and two or three 
muscles to filter. You have now the foundation stock of 
a great aquarium. 
But the tank needs loving watching. If the fish, in- 
| stead of swimming happily about, seek the surface con- 
tinually, and lie there gasping, beware! Perhaps a muscle 
has died, and is spoiling the water ; if so his shell will be 
open and he will not shut his door when you knock upon 
it. If all is well, how often shall we change the water ? 
really, I’d never, for you see, as the fish use up the oxygen, 
the plants supply it, so that we have a self-supporting ar- 
rangement, a vivarium. As the water evaporates, keep 
it full to the brim. But, in the course of time, refuse 
and bits of plants accumulate on the gravel, so that the 
tank loses its purity, then we dip out the fish and plants, 
and clean up. This may not be needed for over a year. 
Do not be content with continual changing ; try to avoid 
it by study of the conditions. Perhaps there is not enough 
light to make the plants grow. 

Many will find a long glass dipping tube a help in 
sucking up small bits of refuse. You will notice that the 
sides of the aquarium tend to become coated with a film, 
formed of minute low forms of water plants. This is not 
amiss on the side next the light, as it gives the fish some 
shelter, but on the other sides it does not look well. One 
can easily prevent its forming by rubbing the glass with 
powdered pumice stone on a bit of flannel. This makes 
the water milky for an hour or so, but the pumice soon 
settles and does not hurt the fish. 

Our goldies will nibble the plants a little, and may 
eat a few snails, but they must be fed now and then, say 
three or four times a week, or oftener, as described above. 
I used to use the prepared fish food, a pasty substance, 
sold at the stores, but have given it up for meat, which 
seems more natural. Fish: accustomed to regular feeding 
soon tell by their behavior when they are hungry, grow- 
ing restless, and coming to the front of the tank, while 
after dinner they are quiet, and settle down with feathered 
oars to comfortable day dreams. 

One bad habit our fish have of which it is impossible 
to cure them. Now and then one will jump out, and 
choosing this sport when no one is in the room, may be 
found quite dried up on the floor, as was my little gray 
Priscilla. To prevent this I use a glass top to the aqua- 
rium, shaped like a truncated pyramid, in which is sus- 
pended a small hanging basket of ferns. 

As darkness approaches the fish cease swimming and 
hang quietly in the water. I have often tried to catch 
them asleep by stealing up gently with a candle, but one 
can never prove it, as they do not close their eyes, for 
the excellent reason of having nolids. They seem sensi- 
tive to noises, a sudden loud sound in the room making 
them jump. 

Goldfish are subject to one disease, which is apt to be 
fatal. I mean the dreaded fish-fungus, which grows in 
among the scales, gluing down the fins to the back, so 
that the poor creatures cannot swim, but lie rolling about 
helplessly near the surface, and at last die. This disease 
may suddenly appear with a new comer, and if the tank 
is neglected, may sweep off all our pets, being, toa 
Fish so affected should be 
quarantined ina bowl. The remedy is rather a desperate 
one ; it is impossible to scrape the animal clean, as the 
fungus is all under and around the scales; the only way 
is to use some disinfectant, which yet must not kill the 
patient. Some kerosene oil is poured into a bowl, poor 
fishy is caught, not a hard matter now, alas ! and dropped 
into it for about one minute. He lies very flat and does. 








| 
| 
| 





varied by choosing the little fellows. It is well to add a 
quantity of snails, of different kinds, to clear the glass, 


not like it at all, but is immediately lifted out and put 
into a jar of water to clean off the oil. This process may 
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be repeated as needed. The remedy seems unnatural, 
and I should never use it unless the fish were decidedly 
affected ; but it has seemed to cure several of ours at 
times, and we are dealing with a desperate disease. Now 
empty the aquarium with a rubber tube used as a siphon, 
clean everything well, and change the plants, hoping you 
are rid of the nuisance. Or one might drop the fish into 
‘salt water. 

Goldfish sometimes give one a queer surprise by 
changing their tints. Thus my pretty Aurantium, who 
used to have black points, is now pure gold. 

We have said a good deal about goldfish, but I do 
not want you to think they alone are fit for the tank. 
Some of thesmall wild inhabitants of our ponds are most 
interesting in their habits, if once ‘‘tanklimated.’’ I 
once knew a tiny bull-mullet, one of the most attractive 
fish of my acquaintance. He was of a perfectly wild, 
savage disposition. As soon as he was dropped into the 
aquarium he made a dart for the thickest tuft of plants, 
staying there for days, and was always unsocial and apart. 

The wild fish, even if mere atomies, are apt to chase 
and tease the goldfish, which have the courage of a sheep, 
and will fly before a dot of a ‘‘sunny’’ in a way ridicu- 
lous to behold. These very small sunfish, by the way, 
make charming pets; my little Ella, the size of your 
finger-nail, lived by my side for over a year, but always 
kept her wild ways, holding aloof from the goldfish. 
Even her way of eating was different ; she looked up for 
her food, as though expecting a fallen fly, and seized it 
from the surface with a dart and a snap. When angry 
or hungry, beautiful blue glints would flash in her scales. 
At last one sad day ‘‘she softly and silently vanished 
away, and never was heard from again.’’ I could not 
even find her body to weep over. 

Happy is the aquarium owning a pair of banded sun- 
fish or Chzetodons, those rarer beauties found in the 
brown, piney depths of some New Jersey pool. These 
are not often offered for sale ; to get them one must make 
-a lone journey to some unfrequented, favored nook, and 
there, in the pine-perfumed air, from the stern of an old 
boat, dip, dip, with aching back, long and patiently, 
-catching all sorts of wrong things, until at last, witha 
-welcome flip-flap, up come the very fellows we are longing 
for. Whata pity to take them from the clear, amber pool ! 

Oh! but it was an exciting day among aquarium 
dovers, the day, now far off, when these banded sunfish 
were first brought to the city by an admirer, and joyfully 
‘introduced to a circle of friends. ‘‘ Where did they come 
from?’’ ‘Now, wherever did you find those fellows? ’’ 
So, not being able to keep any pleasant secret, soon 
everybody had them, dealers and all. Chzetodons have an 
odd habit of traversing the tank side by side like a pair of 
well-matched ponies, erecting their large dorsal fins and 
rolling their big eyes, over which runs a black band. 

Do you know which of our native fish it is who leads 
her little ones after her, as the hen does her chicks? It 
‘is the black mother catfish, with her brood behind her 
like a little black cloud. One of these bewhiskered 
youngsters will do for our tank ; he flops in his swimming, 
like a tad-pole. His appetite is disgraceful, so feed him 
well on meat. 

Choose your wild fish from still water, not rapid 
streams, and you will save many. innocent lives, and spare 
yourself much disappointment. Besides these, one may 
try the very smallest and queerest of water turtles ; but be 
sure and put on the surface a bit of bark or cork for him 
to crawl out and take the air upon. A very little eel, as 
big as an earthworm, is curious; I had one which was 
-subject to fainting-fits, but recovered. 

In fact, the aquarium is a constant experiment, always 








changing, always interesting, and leading toward a closer 
knowledge of these younger children of nature, who will 
never teach one anything that is ignoble. 

Emity G. Hunt, M. D. 


From the Unitarian, Boston. 
IN TENT AND SADDLE IN PALESTINE. 
(Continued From Last Week.) 


AFTER a four days’ sojourn at Jerusalem we set out for 
Damascus, a bright, clear sky overhead, but underfoot 
one of the worst apologies for a road civilized man ever 
saw. The horses must clamber for hours over bowlders 
and between jagged rocks, in such a manner as to give 
their riders, if not themselves, a distressing shaking up. 
None but a sure-footed Arab horse could travel such ways 
with safety. The way leads over the hill Scopus, where 
Titus had his headquarters during the siege of Jerusalem. 
From this point the view of the city is magnificent. On 
we go through miles of nothing but mountains of bare 
stone and hills of bowlders,—not a solitary bird or beast 
or inhabitant to be seen, only now and then a traveler 
from some distant village. Palestine, from a few miles 
north of Jerusalem, could supply the world with stone 
fences, and never miss the material. The rockiest parts 
of New England are a fertile field compared with this 
region. Indeed, such is the desolation that the capital- 
ist of the party remarked that he would not give three 
cents an acre for all Palestine. He was answered, so 
much the more credit is due those sturdy souls who in 
former centuries made these hills support a nation. For 
this they did. One can see that these hills were formerly 
terraced to their tops, and were green with the olive and 
the vine. But through centuries of devastation and 
neglect the soil has been washed away leaving only the 
rocks beneath.! 

We at length pass Gibeah where Saul was born, and 
Ramah, where lamentation and bitter weeping were heard, 
and make our first halt at Bethel for luncheon. Here 
Jacob, on his pillow of stone, dreamed of the angels as- 
cending and descending. At Bethel is now a squalid 
village, but numerous ruins tell of former grandeur. 

The next day we go over the site of ancient Shiloh, 
important as a religious centre in the time of the Judges, 
where Eli dwelt, and where Samuel ministered before 
the Lord. We go down into the field of Joseph, where 
we see signs of fertility and cultivation. The wheat is 
eight or ten inches high ; and dozens of women are pull- 
ing out the weeds or fares, as they call them, not allow- 
ing them to grow unto the harvest. We come soon to 
Jacob’s Well, and drink from its depths. The Crusaders 
built a church over the well, and in the destruction of the 
edifice the well was filled with rubbish. Within the past 
two years it has been re-excavated to the depth of seventy 
feet. The original depth was much greater. There is 
no doubt that this is the spot where Jesus spoke with the 
woman of Samaria concerning the living waters, and 
uttered the immortal words, ‘‘ God is Spirit; and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ 
Near to the well rise Ebal and Gerizim ; and a half hour’s 
ride between and beyond them brings us to Nablous, the 
Neapolis of Vespasian, the Sychar of the New Testament, 
and the Shechem of the Old (Gen. xxxiii., xxxiv.). 

Our tents were pitched the second night out in a 
grove of old olive-trees, some of them six feet in diameter. 
The Baptist missionary, a native of the place, told us they 
were two thousand years old, and were called Roman 


penne praetor ag a meena wings 
['This is due, in large degree, to the destruction of the forests. —Ebs. 
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trees, because they were planted under Roman rule be- 
fore the Christian era. We visited the Samaritan syna- 
gogue. These strange people are now fewer than two 
hundred in number, and are not so worthy of the title 
‘good ’’ as was the man in the parable. They possess 
three old manuscripts. You pay to see the oldest, but 
are shown the most recent one. They tell you that for 
more ‘‘ backsheesh’’ you may see the most ancient ; and, 
when that process has been gone through with twice, you 
see the manuscript of the Pentateuch, which they claim is 
thirty-five hundred years old, but which the expert of the 
British Museum says dates from the fifth century A. D. 
In the evening the high priest sent his son to sell us 
genuine leaves from the oldest manuscript. We did not 
buy. 

The ride from Nablous to Samaria over the mountains 
was of surpassing interest and grandeur. From above we 
could see the people reterracing the hills and reclaiming 
the land. In the valleys the almond and the apricot were 
in bloom, and the fig-tree was putting forth her leaves. 
The city of Samaria was on a noble plateau, high above 
the plain. From it the Mediterranean on the west, 
Hermon, clad with snow, on the north, the mountains 
beyond Jordan on the east, and the hills around Jerusalem 
on the south are distinctly visible. Hundreds of columns 
are to be seen, some dating from the Herods, some even 
from the idolatrous Ahab. It must have been a magnifi- 
cent city at its best. 

We. descend into the beautiful plain of Esdraelon, 
where armies have met in battle array from the time of 
Barak down to our own day. We pass through a wretched 
village on the site of the ancient Jezreel, where Ahab 
built a famous palace near to the vineyard of Naboth, 
which the king coveted. We drink of the fountain where 
Gideon picked his three hundred men, ride through the 
Shunem of the Old Testament, take luncheon at Nain of 
the New Testament, and Saturday night, at the end of 
our fourth day from Jerusalem, go into camp at azareth. 
Never were mortals more grateful for the day of rest. Ten 
hours a day in the saddle over such trails as we traversed 
make even the natives, born and bred to it, weary. It 
seems incredible that nearly the whole of Palestine 
should be utterly destitute of roads. Those constructed 
by the Romans have reverted to their original state or 
were destroyed in time of war ; for hundreds of years all 
travel has been on foot or horseback, and all transporta- 
tion by camels or donkeys. So the idea has not occurred 
to the natives that anything more than a mule-path is 
necessary. Our way was now over great bowlders, again 
through mire which threatened to engulf the horses, up 
or down steep banks where there was danger of going 
over the horse’s head or over his tail, along a niche half- 
way up the side of a hill or mountain, across swift brooks 
and small rivers where horse and rider seemed about to 
be swept away, along watercourses, sometimes dry, some- 
times with all the water the horse could breast, over 
tumble-down Roman bridges, and at times through deep 
sand. The vileness of these ways cannot be exaggerated. 
An Arabian saddle is about as complex as an American 
harness. We often had to dismount, and let the horse 
find his own way down some rocky slope. In one place 
the path was not wide enough for one of our luggage 
mules and his burden, and both went rolling down the 
steep. And yet this is the highway between Jerusalem 
and Damascus. 

Nazareth hasabout ten thousand people, mostly Chris- 
tians. It is high up on the hills of Galilee, and can be 
clearly seen twenty-five miles away when one enters the 
plain of Esdraelon. The Greek and Roman churches 
ahave spoiled every spot associated with Joseph, Mary, and 








Jesus. Their house, according to the ecclesiastics, was a 
cave in the rock. Mary had not a window in her 
kitchen ; the angel of the annunciation broke through the 
solid stone wall. Everything ‘‘ goes’’ here: the more 
marvelous, the better. But, though the site of the house 
and workshop of Joseph cannot be located, there is asat- 
isfaction in knowing that Nazareth has never been so ut- 
terly destroyed as have Jerusalem and other places in Pal- 
estine. The general plan and contour have been pre- 
served. The town is built half-way up a height which 
rises 1,500 feet above the valley. From its top isa splen- 
did bird’s-eye view of the larger part’ of Palestine, su- 
perior to the view from the site of Samaria. Jesus, with 
his love of nature, must often have gone thither, and 
read from God’s great book, made up of earth and heaven, 
sea, and plain, and mountain. Here, perhaps, he read 
and pondered the inner revelation, and, having received 
the baptism of the spirit, went forth to endure the bap- 
tism of fire. No spot in Palestine was more interesting 
and dear to methan Nazareth. There, in all probability, 
Jesus was born ; there he grew in stature and in wisdom ; 
there he toiled, and was faithful in the things which are 
least ; and thence he went forth to teach the glad tidings 
of great joy, the blessedness of the love of God and man. 

It was with regret that we turned our backs on 
Nazareth. Monday morning came all too soon, and be- 
fore the town was well awake we were away. Our path 
led through Cana of Galilee, where the sound of a piano 
in the English mission school seemed strangely out of 
place. Five hours brought us to Tiberius and the Sea of 
Galilee. We were rowed for some miles upon its waters, 
past Magdala, whence Mary came, to the sites of Ca- 
pernaum and other once famous cities, now utterly deso- 
late, the remaining fragments—columns and capitals of 
structures once beautiful and imposing—emphasizing the 
complete destruction which has fallen upon those places. 
The shores of this sea, once teeming with life, are now a 
wilderness, so much so that it is hard for the imagination 
to repeople them with the souls of eighteen hundred 
years ago. We went into camp near the ancient Beth- 
saida, and not far from the mount of the Beatitudes. 

T. G. Miustep. 
(Zo be Concluded.) 


A CATHOLIC STROKE AT LIQUOR SELLING. 


A REMARKABLE movement has been set on foot in the 
Catholic Church, in this country, against occupations 


connected with the sale of liquor. Bishop, Watterson, of 
Columbus, Ohio, sent to the ‘‘ clergy ’’ of his diocese, 
during the last season of Lent, a letter to be read before 
their congregations. It dealt wholly with the temperance 
problem, and in it he said : 

‘*] hereby withdraw my approbation from any and 
every Catholic society or branch or division thereof in. 
this diocese that has a liquor dealer or saloon keeper at 
its head or anywhere among its officers, and I suspend 
every such society itself from the rank and privileges as 
a Catholic society until it ceases to be so officered. I 
again publish the condition, without which for some 
years I have declined to approve of new societies or new 
branches of old organizations in this diocese—namely, 
that no one who is engaged either as principal or agent 
in the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors can be 
admitted to membership. 

‘« If there are saloon keepers in your parish who call 
themselves Catholics and yet carry on their business in a 
forbidden and disedifying way, or sell on Sundays, either 
openly or under any sort of guise or disguise, in violation. 
of civil law, and to the hurt of order and religion and 
the scandal of any part of the community, you will .re- 
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fuse them absolution, should they perchance come to re- 
ceive the sacraments, unless they promise to cease offend- 
ing in these or other ways, and to conduct their business 
blamelessly if they can, or get out of it and keep out of 
it altogether.’’ 

This letter naturally caused a sensation. Some of the 
societies appealed to the Delegate of the Pope in this 
country, Archbishop Satolli. He sustained Bishop Wat- 
terson. They appealed again, and a short time ago he 
made a formal decision, in the course of which he says: 

‘¢ Bishops have the right and duty to guard faith 
and morals within the limits of their dioceses. They are 
divinely-appointed judges in such matters, and hence no 
mere society or individual layman has the right to set 
such decision at defiance. The mere fact that such de- 
cision may be the cause of temporal loss does not justify 
opposition, as the temporal must give way to the spiritual 
good, and private good must give way to public good. 

‘« 2, The liquor traffic, and especially as conducted 
here in the United States, is the source of much evil, 
hence the Bishop was acting within his rights in seeking 
to restrict it. 

‘¢ 3, Therefore, the Delegate Apostolic sustains Bishop 
Watterson’s action and approves of his circular letter 
and regulation concerning saloons and the expulsion of 
saloon keepers from membership in Catholic societies.’’ 

In New York city especially this action causes con- 
sternation. The course of Abp. Satolli carries the infer- 
ence that Bishop Watterson’s action may be adopted gen- 
erally. A local liquor-dealer in Brooklyn said: ‘‘I am 
a Catholic, and nearly fifty per cent. of the local liquor- 
dealers are. I, and I have no doubt a vast majority of 
that number, attend to our church duties.’’ Another in 
the same business protested, and added that such a! move- 
ment would ‘‘ interfere with the financial standing of the 
Church. We Catholics who are in the liquor business are 
their chief supporters.’” A third said: ‘* The Catholic 
Church is always anxious to take our money. This new 
movement will drive many liquor men to take refuge in 
the Protestant Church. Many of the Catholic priests 
are sons of liquor-dealers.’’ 

The Wine and Spirits Gazette, New York organ of the 
liquor business, exhibited great excitement. It thought 
it impossible that such radical action could be really con- 
templated. Speaking of the Satolli decision it asked: 
‘« Will it be enforced in the cities of the country? Fully 
two-thirds of the retail liquor dealers of the country are 
Roman Catholics. Some of these are liberal contributors 
to Church funds. We appreciate fully the delicate posi- 
tion in which Archbishop Corrigan and the other Bishops 
of the Catholic Church in this country are placed by the 
decree of the Papal Delegate. We voice the sentiments 
of a large majority of the liquor dealers of this city and 
Brooklyn in saying: ‘We dare Archbishop Corrigan to 
enforce in letter and in spirit the decree against the liquor 
traffic just issued by Mgr. Satolli, the Papal Delegate. 
Let the Archbishop do it and watch the consequences.’ ”’ 

To this Archbishop Corrigan, of the New York arch- 


diocese, has now sent the editor a reply, written, it is | 
In it he says: ‘‘ In reply to | 
your expressed wish, I have the honor to say that I loy- | 


said, ‘‘ in his own hand.”’ 


ally accept the principles laid down by Mgr. Satolli, both 
in their spirit and to the letter. More than this, no 
Catholic can refuse to accept them. 


is in the discharge of my duty. Please remember, how- 
ever, that acceptance of principles is not to be confounded 
with the blind application of the same on all occasions 
and under all circumstances.”’ 

The editor of the Gazette comments on this, and evi- 


As to the fear of | 
consequences, I have yet, thank God, to learn what fear | 
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dently is somewhat less confident than in the ‘‘ dare’’ of 
his previous issue. He says: ‘‘ The answer does not en- 
tirely and squarely meet the issue. It is nota question of 
accepting a principle laid down by the head of the 
Church, but of the courage to carry out in letter and in 
spirit the principles just proclaimed by the Papal Dele- 
gate in the face of seemingly adverse public sentiment. 
The issue is: ‘ Will the Archbishop give orders to refuse 
admission to Roman Catholic societies or to any one en- 
gaged either as principal or agent in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and will he instruct the 
clery to deny the rights and privileges of the Church to 
liquor dealers who sell on Sunday?’ ”’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE New York Lvening Post has recently renewed its periodi- 
cal attack upon the Prohibitory law of Maine. A few law-breakers 
persist in violating the law in low dens and underground apartments 
when they can evade the officers of the law, and the lovers of strong 
drink cry out for the State to license the infamous business. They do- 
not wish to be counted as law-breakers when they go for their “‘ drams,’’ 
and the Post gladly and spontaneously joins the procession to break 
down the law. It professes great “‘ respect for law,”’ but it has always 
lent its influence against it and in favor of the law-breakers.— National 
Temperance Advocate. 


—The marriage of Dr. Mary V. Mitchell, physical director at the 
Woman's College of Baltimore, to Robert P. Green, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., is a recent event. It was the third wedding in two years of lady 
professors in the gymnastic department at the College. Dr. Mithchell 
came to the college two years ago to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Alice W. Hall, who married Professor Chapman, 
then of Johns Hopkins University, and subsequently superintendent of 
education in Wisconsin.— Woman's Journal. 


—The Brooklyn Zagée states that at the great Saengerfest picnic at 
Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, held the day after the great German singing 
festival in New York City, 6,000 kegs of lager beer were laid in for the 
occasion, This would furnish about 400,000 glasses. 30,000 people 
assembled. 176 societies were represented from every city east of 
Pittsburgh. The beer gradually “ disappeared,” and the crowds dis- 
persed before morning. This would make an average of 12 to 15 
glasses each. Some drank more and some less. 


—A statement was recently made in the German Reichstag that 
there are 11,000 persons in hospitals in Germany who are suffering 
with delirium tremens. 

—The Washington Sentine/, beer brewers’ organ, referring to the 
action of Archbishop Satolli, the Papal “ablegate,’’ in reference to 
liquor dealers in Catholic church societies, says: ‘A majority of the 
rich beer brewers of the country are Catholics, and have lavishly fur- 
nished money for building churches.” 


—In Great Britain and Ireland there are nearly 20,000 juvenile 
temperance societies of one kind and another, with an estimated mem- 
bership of 2,644,000 young people. 

—Julia Ward Howe has been invited to read a poem at the Bryant 
Memorial Celebration, to be held on the 16th inst., at Cummington, 
N.H. If William Cullen Bryant had lived until the third of next 
Eleventh month, he would have been one hundred years old. It is in 
honor of the centennial of the famous poet’s birth that exercises befit- 
ting the occasion are to be held near the Bryant homestead. 


—Sand filtration of water, similar to the English plan, has been 
tried in Lawrence, Mass., where typhoid fever has been very prevalent, 


with the result, it is reported, of great improvements in the public 
health. 


—Seasoned timber is but little liable to decay under the influence 
of a dry atmosphere, and will resist decomposition for an indefinite 
period when kept totally submerged in water. The piles of old Lon- 
don bridge, driven 800 years before, were found to be in good condi- 
tion when the new bridge was erected in 1859, and those which served 
as the foundation for Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, A. D. 105, are 
said to be still visible, at low stages of water.— Zoronto Mail. 

— Robert Tucker, who bore the distinction of being the oldest negro 
in the Indian Territory, died lately, at the reputed age of 113 years. 
He was a slave among the Choctaws for over 50 years. During a 
portion of the war Tucker was the body servant of General Price, of 
the Confederate army. 


—The railroad estimate of the Delaware peach crop this year is 


| 150,000 baskets, as against 7,000,000 baskets last year. 


‘* HEART learning proves what science cannot prove, 





Works out in life a problem all may do ; 
Only each man must take the life and live it, 
Each for himself must find the answer true.” 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


"WAR has begun in Corea between Japan and China, and both of these 
countries are sending troops there. A naval engagement took place 
last week, and a Chinese transport steamer, the Xow Shing, loaded 
with troops, was sunk by the Japanese, by means of a torpedo, nearly 
all the soldiers (said to be 1,500 or 2,000) being drowned. The quar- 
rel of the two nations seems very serious, and a desperate war is ap- 
prehended. The Chinese are much more numerous, and have per- 
haps greater resources, but the Japanese are far in advance in the use 
of modern appliances, whether of war or peace. 


CorEA is a peninsula, on the mainland of Asia, north of Japan, 
and adjoining China. It is nominally an independent country, but 
China claims a “ suzerainty ’’ over it, while Japan professes simply to 
-desire its independence. The governmental head is a so-called King, 
but the country is said to be in great disorder, and there is little pro- 
tection of life or property. The mass of the people are Buddhists, but 
Catholic missionaries have been in the country since 1632, and there 
are some Christian converts. The population is supposed to be eight 
to ten millions. 




























































































the country, and the summer must be regarded as one of unusual heat. 
In this city, on the 28th, the thermometer rose to 97 degrees, this be- 
ing the official rscord on the top of the post-office. On the 2gth it 
marked 96. Higher records than these are reported in many places. 
Droughts in the West have done damage to crops, and in Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, it is now said, the yield of corn will not be more 
than one half to two-thirds. 
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NOTICES. 


*,.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeti 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 7, 1 





will be 
,» at Io 
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SEVERELY warm weather has been experienced in many parts of 





THE case of E. V. Debs and his associates, who were on trial, in 
the United States Court at Chicago, in the proceedings for contempt of 
court, has Samp piavent to next month, and they have given bail 
(which they refused to do in this case), and have been released. 


Debs now proposes a political movement, and has begun it at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, where he lives. 


AT this writing (31st) no progress whatever has been made-with 
the Tariff bill, which is still in the hands of the Committees of Con- 
ference. 


THE steamship Australia which arrived at San Francisco on the 
28th from Honolulu, brought advices that peace prevails throughout 
Hawaii, and the new government appears to be firmly established. 


THE town of Phillips, in Wisconsin, was totally destroyed by a 
forest fire on the night of the 27th ult., leaving about 3,000 people 
without food or shelter. The loss is estimated at about $1,250,000. 
It was reported that more than 40 persons lost their lives. The forest 
fires have done great damage in Wisconsin. Similar fires in northern 
Michigan were extinguished by rains on the 28th. 


AT Norristown, Pa., at the State Hospital for the Insane, 132 cows, 
out of a herd of 184, have been killed, under the direction of the State 
authorities, being found affected by the disease tuberculosis. The test 
was that of inoculation with the lymph. Many veterinary surgeons and 
others have been watching the proceedings. Fifty-two did not respond 
to the test, and remain alive. One cow, a mixed Jersey, that had 
undergone the test and shown: no signs of the disease, was killed to 
prove the test, and was found to be sound. The loss to the State, 
whose property the cows were, is estimated at $6,000. 


“yAINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


o'clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 
Special arrangements have been made to con- 


vey Friends to Maple Station on Chester Valley | 


railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house. 
Members for the Select Meeting can take the 


1.40 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, | 


on Second-day (6th) for Afaple Station (with- 
out changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends 
will meet them. Friends residing at German- 
‘town can take the 1.23 p. m. train from Chelten 
Avenue Station, making connection with the 
a.40 train from 12th and Market streets at 
Columbia Avenue Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.29 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelten Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.10 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets at 7.40 a. m., on Third-day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days from 12th and Market streets, Spring Gar- 
den street, Columbia avenue, and Chelten 
avenue station, Germantown, and returning to 
12th and Market streets, also to Germantown 
(by changing cars at Columbia avenue station), 
will be issued at 60 cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.19 p.m. Ask for Special Tickets to Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
S. RoBINSON Conta, Committee. 
JoserH R. WALKER, 








pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 
scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. It is always smooth 


and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 
any of the following brands : 


* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 

“ BRADLEY " (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER” (New York), 
“FPAHNESTOCK'’ (Pittsburgh). “UNION " (New York). 

For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


2s-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
ons inguses the best paint that it is puseiie to put on wood. y 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 
you a good many dollars. 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 
** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
“* MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
*“*RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Ch 
** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 





VENTILATING GRATES 








*,* Circular meeting at Newtown Square, 
Delaware Co., Pa., on First-day, Eighth month 
5, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Trains leave Broad street, Philadelphia, for 
Newtown Square, on First-days, 7.55 a. m. and 
2.10 p.m. Returning, leave Newtown Square 
7-55 p- m. Anna M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Frankford, on First-day morning, 
Eighth month 5. 

Isaac H. H1LuBorn, Clerk. 
























































*,* John T. Marple, Frankford, sends us the 
following notice : 

Joseph S. Elkinton and Edwin P. Sellew, 
ministers belonging to the Orthodox branch of | 





















each heat two or more rooms, and they 
will heat an entire residence with two-thirds the 
fuel of a furnace. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


} EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 Beekman St., New York. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth -nd Race Streets, - ~ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Friends, have arranged to hold a meeting at our 
old meeting-house, Unity and Waln streets, 
Frankford, Eighth month 9, at 7.45 p. m. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Children’s Country Week Asso 
ciation : 





Mrs. B. F. Huddy, $ 5.00 
Mrs. G. R. Fagan, 5.00 
M. K. Tomlinson, 5.00 
A. W. Smith, 2.00 
M. B., 2.00 
Sarah F. Corlies, 5.00 
A Friend, 5.00 
A Circle of Langhorne King’s 
Daughters, 2.00 
$ 31.00 
Previously acknowledged, $6.00 
Amount, $117.00 


JoHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 30, 1894. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month | 


occur as follows : 


7. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
g. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
10. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
11. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
18. Pelham H. Y. Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 


Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 


*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur | 


as follows : 
5. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
Newtown Square, 3 p. m. 
12. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md. (Old house), 10 a. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Ninth month. 
2. Schuylkill, 10 a. m. 





*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1895.—This publica- | 


tion will be issued at an early date ; therefore, 
any corrections should be forwarded at once to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 

*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
J., every First-day morning, at 10.30. 
invited to attend. 


*,* Circular Meetings will occur as follows: | 


MAKE SURE 


that the figure of 
@ woman as here 


Eighth month. 





indicated, 
PRINTED IN RED, 
is on the label of 
every box of 
SILVER cTR Me oN 
ELEY SiC... 
None other is genuine, box post-paid, Inctx 


It’s sold everywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Carefal attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpERston. M. BALDERSTON. 
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on a Bottle. 


_ See from infancy to healthy, 

happy y childhood, upon the on 

bet substitute for mother’s mil 
MELLIN’ $s Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 





All are | 


in many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 


robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
| “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
| will be raailed free to address, upon 


| DOLIBER-60004 ECO. Boston, Mass, 





| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


| Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


_ GAS AND OIL STOVES: 


Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 
| than burning coal. 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 


| ep 903, 995, Market St. | | 


|= - 

“THE WAVERLY. 
A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 








a all _ —_ pd gg my sea eee 
Perfect Grains 
1. T. 5B. ANT. 


| Successo: 


| year. 


_ | Popular Rates. 





** 





Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the 


free, if you write for it. 


“Index to Chimneys” 


Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


H ighland coneeen: 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet Open 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month 1st. 
— for circulars, 


F ands. Foutke. ©. H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 





Pikston’s Ss Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On the South Mountains. A quiet, select resort, 
within easy access of Philadelphia. Open all the 
For Lllustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


The Revere, 





’ Open all the year, . 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC- CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


he Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


Near the Beach. Open all the year, 


Fothergill House, 
Mrs. Alonzo Brown, Proprietress. 


North Carolina Avenue. Atlantic City, N. J 


‘Gien Mountain House 


Watkins ei Mee 
A. J. Michener, 


Manager, 


Send for Circular. 


| bo Radnor. | 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| TERMS 
| MODERATE. H. W-. Sharpless. 


| The Pennhurst, 





| Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
| ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| Steam Heat. 
| Sun Gallery. JAMES HOOD. 
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| Clement A. Woodnutt, |Good Designs 


} nga 0 in wall paper are as 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER | isis Reece aaa: ite 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. A. L. DIAMENT & CO 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


SAS WLLUM HEACOCK, | _- MERCHANTS’ 


| | Undertaker & Embalmer 611-613 Chestnut Street, 


| | Capital (subscribed),. . . . 
G | Office, 1313 Vine St., Capital feat ) 


ENT & CO., 1624 Ch 1624 Chestnut tnut Street. 


paidin),. . . 
Residence, 1516 Brown St.. 8 
Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. Undivided i Profits, « 
| ————-== | _ Interest allowed on Deposits. his “onde 


POWDER eT |e. gs and areas Co, Sey 
0) 
bso re. Sx arte citer Sree are 
Absolutely Pu Carpetings, —_eae = P 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
ighest of all in leavening strength.— | 33 N. Second St., 


Latest U.S. Government Food Report. ‘J — Morais . am 'y and Treas. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | JOHN B. BETTS, eS i 


106 Wall St., New York. 518 Walnut Street, 

seid’ re . —— | Offers for sale 

Philadelphia City Mortgages. 

Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 

Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 


Yhe Provident Life and Trust ete ot Pniladeipmia 
* 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, pmpany FULLY PAID. 


| §NBURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINU®- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


| President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; , View Puemtens, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vico Puuitent and Actuary 
amare | s WI ai ii Monee ot? ol Insurance nt Trust Ofboer 3. BAR STON 10 ;. Trust Officer, 


Frames, Etc. . Sane dome, DAVID S 


| Joseru R. Rwoaps, President. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 











THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the —— aay wr after fiv five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
east receives deposits, — by check. 


ink tisk, “osieshisSolimisin | Lom - DIRECTORS - 
i is GELIEVED Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T — Brown, “Tomas Williams, Jr. To W. Biddle, 


=. ian David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, Colesberry Purves, 
that no single stock of Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, She Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
toseoh E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Seasonable Dry Goods’ "PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
on either continent SUrpaSsS€s | OF PHILADELPHIA. 


on exter vl, | This Company furnishes ALL DmsrkasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsURANOE 
im variety | at actual Ner Cost. It is PureLY MuTuaL; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
: he | SuRpius of over Two anda Hair Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
wm quality, AND INCONTESTABLE. 

1m comprehen Stveness, or | Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vico-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


in moderation of prices,| ThE CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
that to be found at all times Gl ms AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


on our counters 


“i  nimnw TRUST CO 
The assortments of | ANNUITY AND - 


Silks, Dress Goods, Printed | Executes Trusts, 


Cotton Goods, Underwear, | Allows Interest on _Devoaite, 
tc., for summer use, are | Deposit Boxes Cares for Reel Retate. 


particularly attractive at the cat 
present time. Prices have | EFFINGHAM B. MORR an 


. ee wee _-NDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tras 
never been more moderate. batt xe e aes re bre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | pres seach ee. een 


JENKS, 
: : GEORGE TUCKER | BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. nd bnOwn Jn. WILLIAM HG JOHN GSMS. 
FRANCIS cow . HU \ 
Philadelphia. ' JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. NeF ADDEN, 


A) 


j ‘ 


NA ’ \A\ 
JO fa 6 








